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LITERATURE. 


THE WRECK OF THE “BIRKENHEAD.” 
A BALLAD. 
From a new volume of Poems by Fanny Kemble, in press by Ticknor & Fidds. 


As well as I am able, I’ll relate how it befell, 

And I trust, sirs, you'll excuse me, if I do not speak it well, 

I've lived a hard and wandering life, serving our gracious Queen, 
And have nigh forgot my schooling since a soldier I have been. 





Bat however in my untaught speech the tale I tell may thrive, 

I shall see the scene before me, to the latest day I live ; 

And sometimes I have scarce the heart to thank God for saving me, 
When I think of my — comrades, who went down in that dreadful sea, 
And my brother’s drowning eyes and voice, as a monstrous swirling 


wave 

Rolled him right across my arms, ’twas his winding sheet and grave— 
God forgive me! but I wish he had been saved instead of me, 

He was a better, braver man, than ever I shall be. 


The night was still and silent, and the stars shone overhead, 

And all were sleeping in the ship, who in one hour were dead. 

A heavy swell was rolling in, upon the treacherous shore, 

And the steersman steered off from the coast, four miles, and barely four. 
Six hundred sleeping souls relied, upon that he!msman’s care, 

Poor wretch! the sea has saved him from a terrible despair ! 

For in that still and starlight night, on that smooth and silent sea, 

He sent four hundred sleeping men straight to eternity, 

He drove the ship upon the rocks that stretch the waves beneath, 

It has been called Point Danger—it should be the Reef of Death. 


I was dreaming of old Scotland, the home of my boyish years, 
And the sound of the village pe was droning in my ears ; 
And across the purple heath, behind a screen of fir and oak, 

I saw from our low chimney curl the silver blue peat smoke ; 
My foot was on the door-stone, and my hand was on the lock, 
And I heard my mother’s voice withia—when, suddenly, a shock 


Went shuddering through the whole ship’s frame, and then a grinding | Quixo 


And-the ery was beard above, below, “Back her! she is aground !” 
We heard the water rushing, whence or where we did not kaow, 

And every face was darkened with terror and with woe ; 

Bat our officers did all that brave gentlemen could do, 

And the sailors did their duty,—they were a gallant crew! 

And we poor soldiers, too, sirs, I dare think, did all we could, 

We had thought to die upon dry land, not choke in the weltering flood ; 
But steady, as if we had been on our old parading ground, 

We stood till she went to pieces,—and the most of us were drowned. 
With the first shock fhe word was given to put the engine back, 

For we saw, when the sea was sucked away, where the reef lay, bare and 


black, 
Right underneath the poor ship’s prow, huge, hard, and without motion, 
Beneath the sweltering, seething surf, of the restless, rolling ocean ; 
And it was terrible to hear the engine heave and throb, 
Like the huge heart of a giant, with a sound like a heavy sob ; 
And it cast its shining arms aloft, and the wheels began to turn, 
And the mad waves flashed, and whirled, and hissed, as they felt the 
strong ship spurn. 
Another stroke, and we were off—but the black reef’s stony teeth, 
Had bitten through her iron ribs, and the sea rushed in beneath, 
And up and up, the water rose, fast, faster yet and higher, 
And leapt into our ship’s warm heart, and danced above the fire. 
The shining arms fell motionless, and stopped the mighty breath, 
And the mad waves suzked us back again, into the jaws of death. 


Like horses plunging on the reef, we could see them through the dark, 
The flying of their wild white manes, made a long and shining mark, 
And beyond where the rolling blackness, ridge upon ridge was tost, 
Not four miles off, how near, ané yet how distant! was the coast. 
And now there came another shock, with a hideous crashing sound, 
The ship broke right in balf—and whirling madly round and round, 
Half was sucked down before our eyes, and the water far and near, 
Was strewed with hapless, helpless men, whose cries of pain and fear 
Drove us wild with terror and with grief, as we stood upon the wreck, 
The shivering, shattered, slippery planks, of that miserable deck. 


Our wives and children in the boats had been lowered from the side, 
And through the dark we heard them, as their wild farewells they cried ; 
And many a brave man’s heart grew sick, as silently he stood, 

And heard those bitter wailiogs rise and sink with the heaving flood : 
Bat not one foot was stirred, and not one hand was raised to fly, 

We were bid to stand there on that deck—and we stood still there to die. 
At length word of command was given : “Save yourselves all who can,” 
And then, and not till then, away broke every boy and man, — 

When a loud voice, like an angel’s, rose above the infernal din, E 
“ Don’t swamp your wives and children, hold back, if you are men !” 
We looked into each other’s eyes—the boats put off to shore— 

And suddenly above my head I felt the billows pour. 


I threw my arms abroad to swim—and found that they were cast 
(Lord what a gripe I closed them with!) around our gallant mast : 
As up the blessed shaft 1 clomb, shouting in frenzied glee, 

The mad waves’ thundering voices seemed to call alone for me ; 
Bat along the high main-topsail yard I climbed, and crawled, and clung, 
And out into the empty night, over the sea I swung ; 

And others followed in the dark, that fearful, slipptry way, 

And there we held, and hung, and prayed, for the dear light of day ; 
And pray you, sire, that never you may count such hideous hours, 
Or know the agony and dread of those speechless prayers of ours. 


All in a heap our limbs were twined, holding by one another, 

And one man clutched my right arm fast, alas! twas not my brother ; 
I wound my hands around the spar, tight, tight with the grip of Death, 
And in my mortal fear I seized the wood fast in my teeth ; 

And as each high wave struck the mast, and shook us to and fro, 

We could eee the sharks’ white bellies turn in the sea below. 


Just as the day was breaking, I grew dizzy, faint, and slck, — 
And I heard the man who held me breathing heavily and quick, 
His limbs slid slowly down, while with one hand he still did clasp 
My arm, and I felt it yielding in the dead man’s fatal grasp. 


With a heavy plunge fell fathoms down, into the churning sea— 
He was dead, sirs, he was dead, yet my eyes grew glazed and dim 


With horror, for I felt as if I had just murdered him, 
And with that thought my wits gave way, for ’twas followed by another, 
At which I shrieked aloud—that I had cast away my brother. 


And this is all that I can tell—for I saw and heard no more, 

Till life came into me again, as I lay upon the shore ; 

T and a few poor fellows that a boat had fetched away, 

By God’s grace, from that direful mast, with the blessed light of day. 
Oar eyes were full of tears, as we looked towards the fatal reef, 
Where above the surf the swinging yard seemed to beckon for relief, 
For our comrades who lay age all round the eunken mast,— 
They were brave fellows, sirs, and did their duty to the last : 

And I hope that I may say it without unbecoming pride, 

There are gallant soldiers, well I know, in many a land beside, 
But I think that none but Englishmen like those men would have died. 





IN SEARCH OF DON QUIXOTE. 


I never really got tired of that hot Spanish City of Raisins, where the 
people were all of a mild liquorice-brown colour. My objection to it 
was, that I found the proverb of the Arabs too true,—that Malaga was a 
perfect Paradise, “ only that the fleas are only dancing there to the tune 
— by the mosquites.” It was the fleas I feel sure, that finally 
pulled me out of bed and made me send, imprompta, for a calesa and 
rash violently down a steep place to the quay and embark in the Alham- 
bra, Peninsular and Oriental steamer. Indeed, I am convinced that the 
Turkish saying, that the King of the Fleas lives in Galilee, was really 
first said of Malaga. 

What I went through at Malaga; the hardship of being always driven 
to drink Mavzanilla because the water was luk m ; the tant! 
being peppered with the dust from scuffling strings of donkeys laden 
with boxes of dried raisins, I dare not attempttotell. Still, though sore 
of foot, my face covered with the red itching bumps of mosquito bites so 
that my own creditors would not have known me; turned to a brown 
amber-colour by the furnace sun ; drained wy perpetual respirations and 
want of the chief nourisher in life’s feast (1 allude to balmy sleep), I 
still carried out with that peculiar tenacity of purpose, which my friends 
call obstinacy, the object of my Spanish tour—searching for Don 





te. 

For, if the lean, lanthorn-jawed, Don ever was a ty 
of the best Spanish character, he must still exist somewhere ; and, there- 
fore, is, I say, to be wormed out, in church, market-place, shop, steam- 
boat, posada or correo (diligence) ; his chivalry, spiritualism, unworldli- 
ness, generosity, unselfishness: in a word, his gentlehood. 

Sour, cynical men—men of the Croaker class—told me that Spaniards 
now were all a set of idle, cowardly, bragging, cigar-smoking, buil-fight- 
ing, stabbing guitar-players, who spent their time in gossip or worse 
things. Other men—the quiet, shy epicure, dilettante, Tory-prejudiced 
class, told me that I had quite mistaken the thing (quoting something 
from Calderon de la Barca); that Don Quixote was no abstract Spa- 
niard, but only a La Manchan ; that every allusion to his travels was a 
local, parochial allusion ; and that going to Moorish Spain to look for 
the gaunt, nankeen-faced knight, was simply a blunder. I took out my 
Don Quixote and proved, smilingly to myself, that all this was wrong 
and that I was right. National types cannot die. Robin Hood still 
poaches down in Yorkshire ; Richard Coeur de Lion only the other day 
knocked down three Russian generals with the batt-end of his musket at 
fogzy Inkermann. 

Yes, I said, every ugly inn-drudge with rough, red arms, I see, will be 
Maritornes, Every landlord will be like the knavish Asturian, who in- 
vented the ingenious reed by which the illustrious man, born after his 
time, contrived to drink the red wine through his barred-helmet. There 
shall I see his Dalcinea, round of face and large of limb, at every barn- 
door where they are sifting maize. There shall I meet Sancho and the 
barber, the curate, the housekeeper, the black-eyed, tight-waisted niece, 
and indeed all the Smollet company. I shall see them, through whirls 
of fiery dust, on wine-clad mountain sides, from diligence windows, in 
fire-coloured boats, on broad blue bags in steamer-cabins, on horseback, 
with wide jacketed guides, besides droves of red-tasselled tinkling mules, 
such as fill with itinerant clangour the knubbly streets of Spanish cities ; 
in fact—as writers say after a long sentence which has taken away their 
breath—everywhere. But the Don, the loose-limbed, aquiline-nosed Don, 
with the faded, yet kindling eye, the intermittent teeth and the raw- 
boned impracticable horse, I shall have more trouble with him. He will 
be, perhaps, hidden in some old book-shop at Toledo, devouring with im- 
mense dark-lanthorn spectacles, some worm-eaten book of chivalry—Ti- 
rarte the White or Palmerin the Cruel, and writing by help of spoonful- 
pinches of the black, fragrant rappee of Seville, a short treatise to show 
that the great Spanish General, Blake, who, it is not generally known, 
kicked the French over the Pyrenees, derived all the finer points of his 


pot-bellied canon living in a little sacristy-room in the Archbishop’s pa- 
lace at Seville, and who is writing a folio on Murillo’s concepcion Inma- 
culada, with a slight glance at the history of art from the time of Dada- 
lus. Perhaps I shall see his old eye firing up at a bull-fight, or meet him 
at the corner of a moon-lit street at Granada ; his cloak wrapped round 
his left arm, defending himself with a guitar only from the swords of ten 
bravos, two of whom he will brain with that frail weapon. Shall I find 
him looking at that horrid rascal Gines de Pasemonte, being garotted at 
Algeciras ; or, will he be clothed in brown, the pompous governor of some 
wasp-nest of a place on the green coast of Morocco, where leather is 
daily made, and Spaniards are daily tanned? I shall find him cheapen- 
ing the jaquete —those little whitebait fish in the creels of the Malaga 
Masaniellos, that shine so like new-cast type. I shall meet him talking 
politics with the alguacil at the little marble tables of the demure Spa- 
nish café. I shall know him beside the green field of a billiard table, or 
listening to the evening band in the new Plaza. I shall have much dif- 
ficulty, but find him I know and feel I shall. 

I will not deny I occasionally forgot the object of my search. Once 
when I watched the dusty-footed perspiring negroes, trampling down the 
Malaga raisins surrounded by crowds of di ted mul 8 in chest- 
nut-colouared leather breeches, tight as the skin, and ornamented with 
rows of silvery buttons down the side. Also, when on a dazzling foggy 
morning, I turned my back on pleasant Seville, and steamed up that dis- 
mal Lethe stream, the Guadalquivir, on whose low, earthy banks, broad 
and flat as desserts, scampering herds of half wild oxen tossed and 
charged through clouds of dust-smoke, blown up angrily as by some si- 
moom the Arabs had left behind, in the hurry of their packing, and pur- 
sued by mounted herdsmen, shouting hoarsely and brandishing their long 
spears like so many Bedouins. I forgot thee again, O Don of the wavy 
moustachio and crow’s-foot eye, as in the coloured darkness of that dim 
cathedral in Adrian’s birthplace, I groped into cedar-scented sacristies— 








I flang it loose, still holding by one arm alone, while he, 





Pereisting! 
4 I was wane A byva 


character from the study of Amadis of Gaul. Or he may now be some | m 


tinkled solemn warnings to the kneeling women with drooped fans and 
veiled mantillas. I forgot thee, O exquisite Don, too, 29 moment, 
when I was riding through the raisia coantry: when I slept in the 
Albambra garden ; when [ plodded up the ranps of the Giralda. 

But let me return to where I remembered thee, and sought thee with 
all the geal of those childish days when I first read thee through Smollet, 
and alternately laughed and cried at.thy generous thunders and most 
wise follies, thou proprietor of the craziest head and noblest heart! thou 
paladin of a scoffing and unbelieving age ! 

First, in the church. It was a September morning ; the sky already 
at nine o’clock bright, clear, and hot as so much fire-wa‘er on» hundred 
degrees above proof. I strolled into the market-place of Granada to 
wile away the half hour which the angel whose breathing we hear in 
every clock-case was slowly doling out. I determined to try if I could 
not ferret out among the cha crowd that Don who played at hide 
and seek with me. I might find him watching with lean, hungry eye, 
while he shaped his rusty io, the shining half of tou 

beer that would go to form the small olla which would be his scanty din- 
ner at twelve o'clock. I take mental notes of the water-sellers, with 
their trays of pence, and of the itinerant bakers with rings of bread n 
long kabob-rkewers, just such as Fadladeen might have carried in that 
gorgeous city where the celebrated unlucky cream-tarts were made. I 
then patrol cautiously round the wandering potter, who sits sullenly; sur- 
rounded by his green-glazed and cream-coloured pans, like an 
Israelite praying amid kilos of Pharaoh. I shun the be 


beggar with the guitar, and the dirty gipsy-chief with Indian blanket 
and gold earrings, though he does a thievish tribe in the hill- 
caves round the Alhambra towers. some say, though now a black- 


smith, he was a leading murderer in José-Maria’s notorious gang, and he 
aaeeeens to rub elbows with, if you carry a purse or valuables. 
But I follow a breath of incense, which draws me with gentle violence, 
as good influences draw us, to the wide door of the cathedral, thrown open 
for early mass. That perfumed breath winds through the rugged, gar- 
licky, jostling, ignoble crowd, and picks me out—me, the meanest in 
Israel. I follow it as the old chivalric seekers for the mystery of the 
sacred chalice (the Sainte Graal), followed all miraculous calls, whether 
of singing bird, or vocal flower, or current air, or calling water. I here 
may find the Don ; his old horny knees bent before some painted wax- 
work Saint Iago, or some daub of St. James smiting the Saracen ; his 
fevered eyes turned ey te ery the priest in white and gold, and 
the kneeling acolyte with giant psalter, all a-shine with unfading 


colour. 

head under the great mere . 
T wttapularrotinbne hae 
it was to see littered over the broad-chequered floor, flocks of prostrate 
ladies, their black fans working like undertakers’ plumes on a clearing- 
up day after a great, good, rich man’s funeral ; strewn about in groups 
before the mouths of the side-chapels, where cross lights shone and 
glowed, or kneeling in agonies of downcast sorrow at the silver railing 
that warded in the high altar, where Madame Tussaud seemed to have 
been especially busy ; — her work had rather an infan ile f ntoocini 
puppet character, as if she had done it when rather young and frivolous. 
Side by side with the highest ladies in Granada, crawled hideous crip- 
ples, their dirty crutches lying beside them, like so many monsters at the 
Beautiful Gate, returning thanks to God for recent miraculous cures ; or, 
are they real Lord Aldboroughs and Bishops of Jamaica, recently healed 
by some Spanish advertising quack. 

“ Caridad, caridad, per l’amor de Dios,” said a subterranean toad-voice 
at my feet. 

“Charity, charity, for the love of God!” I repeated, with a sigh. 
“ But where to find it, my poor woman ?” 

She was a crippled old devotee, with no mantilla, and her handfal of 
grey hair was drawn back into a sort of Tartar-knot. She was seated 
humbly on the ground, her worn crutches were under her lean, naked 
arms. She got her living by lifting up the great quilted, leather curtain 
—greasy and black-brown—for those worshippers, true or false, who 
a to pass from the nave of great cathedral to the inner Virgin’s 
chapel. 

A priest passed through, muttering “ Ave Maria purisima,” bowing 
and crossing himself five times, as he caught a glimpse, through golden 
smoke, of the distant altar of the mass. 

“Sin pecado concebida ” [Conceived without sin), replied the woman 
———- the religious countersign in an earnest but mechanical ander- 
breath. 

I think it was “ Demonio!” the priest exclaimed, as he set his dapper 
foot unconsciously on the end of one of the crutches and it flew up angrily 
and hit his fat paunch. 

“Charity,” says the woman again, replacing the crutch with a depre- 
cating smile. Perhaps it was “ God bless!” the priest replied. 

Instantly, the organ burst out, with its exulting quire. . 

Good woman! how she fell to at hez beads. Here is one of a religious 
race, and so are those poor market-woman, who, coming in and kneeling 
beside their baskets of sweet herbs, snatch an earful or two of the musieal 


ass. 
“ Charity, for the love of Heaven, Sefior!’’ droped out the woman 
again. 

I gave her a cuatro. She held out her skinny palm for more, and shook 
and waggled her grey head mockingly. 

I remembered the old Ford specific, and bowing, exclaimed, “ Perdo- 
name, bermana mia, per l’amor de Dios”? (Pardon me, my sister, for the 
love of Heaven). She bowed as I reluctantly slipped a peseta in her 
hand, in gratitade for her moral lessons; she heaped what I thought 
were blessings on me. When I got home 1 unpacked my memory, con- 
sulted the Dictionary, and found what the good old woman had reall 
said was “ Quede usted con diablo, Don Fulano ” (May you remain with 
the devil, Don Thingumbob). “Calavera atolondrado” (Empty noodle). 
‘* Mucha bulla para nada” (Much ado about nothing). ‘A los pies de 
mi seiiora” (My respects to your wife). “ Viejo rey Wamba”’ (Old King 
Wamba). “ Venida en batea ” (Looking as if you came on a waiter). 

O the dreadful old woman! . 

How I did look about that cathedral for the Don! In the parroquia, 
or parish church, which opened out of it, and which had a snug clique 
service all to itself; in the royal chapel, where Ferdinand and Isabella 
lie praying eternally for Spain that so mach needs their prayers ; at the 
broad marble water-stoup, where the true believers dipped their brown 
fingers, and crossed themselves on brow and breast, quick as a juggling 
pass ; in the silent unused choir, where the dark-carved thrones of the 
seven deadly sins were, and where the blazoned books lay open for the 
simoniacal bishop to intone out of. The Don stood not at the vacant 
lecterns, nor was he (for I inquired) up-stairs, looking over the organist’s 
shoulder in the dusty organ-loft. He was not in the stone recess of a 
pulpit ; he was not behind the gilded purclose railing, or behind the re- 
redos, with the rows of church militant saints drawn up on parade in 
niche and on shelf. He was not looking at the Virgin, gay in opera satin 
and tinsel crown; nor at that Saint Sebastian, of the lively buff-colour, 








holy chapels where the candies shone like yellow stars, and silver bells 


smeared with red from the arrow-wounds 
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of love, a sentiment of painfal repugnance, which may be classed among 
the heaviest trials in the life of an , omen man, is called forth in every 
Christian soul which has not yet been infected by the hateful passions of 
a e fanaticism ; we can fancy that we hearin a night passed in 
the East the cry of the jackal between the cooings of the dove and the re- 
freshing murmur of the waters. 

I know this inspiration of old ; it was breathed into and detested by me 
in the days of my childhood, when a considerable number of those who 
called themselves the defenders of the altar and the throne banned with 
their disapproval the generous sons of Grzece in insurrection against the 
rule of the Ottomans, and who hailed the disasters of Ipsara and Miseo- 
longhi as so many defeats sustained schismatics and revolutionists. 
Happily, nobler inspirations prevailed in the counsels of the Restoration, 
as fo the naturally generous hearts of the Royalists. The — of Cha- 
teaubriand crashed to powder the unfortunate eam 7 of the party to 
which he bad always belonged towards the butchers of the Peloponnesus. 
And yet to-day there is not a Legitimist but recognizes that it was the 

lory of Charles X. to have taken the _— part in the deliverance of 

reece, and repudiates with horror the opinions held 35 years ago by 
the principal organs of the Royalist party. Let us hope that the day 
will come when every Catholic will repudiate with equal horror the de- 
testable encouragement given at present by the religious press to the as- 
sassins of India. Fortunately, no voice of authority in the assembly of 
the faithful, no pontiff, no prince of the Church, has taken part in this 
concert. On the contrary, we are delighted at being able to signalize, 
among the numerous pastoral letters published upon this subject by the 
Catholic bishops in the British Islands, a patriotic sympathy for the suf- 
ferings of their countrymen. That of Dr. Gillies, Vicar Apostolic of 
Edinburgh, deserves to be quoted as the most eloquent lament yet in- 
spired by that national catastrophe. Aad it is particularly agreeable to 
us to recall to mind here the liberal and paternal subscription of Pius 
IX. for the benefit of the English sufferers in India. It was at once a 
touching pledge of the imperturbable amiability of his pontifical soul, 
and the most conclusive refutation of those prophets of hate who 
preach up an irreconcilable schism between the Church and British great- 
ness. 

For my own part—I say it without circumlocution—I hold in horror 
that orthodoxy which makes no account of justice or truth, of humanity 
or honour ; and I am never tired of repeating the significant words lately 
expressed by the Bishop of Rochelle :-—“ Would it not be well to give to 
many Catholics a course of lectures on the virtues prescribed by the law 
of nature, on the respect due to one’s neighbour, on upright dealing even 
towards our enemies, on the spirit of equity and of charity? The vir- 
tues of the natural order are essential, and from their exercise the Church 
herself has not power to dispense.” 

Again, how is it that people do not understand that, by these rash de- 
nunciations of a nation which finds itself reproached at the same time 
with the crimes of its fathers, and the virtues of its children, its conver- 
sion to Protestantism in the sixteenth, and its assertion of liberty in the 
nineteenth century, they expose themselves to the harshest and most dan- 
gerous reprisals? Ah! if it had been given to France to accomplish the 
great colonial career which was open to it in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, we should, no doubt, possess a great and conroling ex- 
ample of which every Catholic might be proud. If we had remained, 
with our missionaries, and our bold but humane adventurers on the 
banks of the Mississippi and the St, Lawrence, where the genius of France 
would have found so vast a career wherein to develope itself at its ease ; 
if we had known how to preserve the empire of the East Indies, which 
seemed, for a moment, to be within our grasp, and to inaugurate there 
the social and Christian virtues which are the legitimate appanage of our 
race, we might brave every criticism and every comparison. But we 
have lost all those fine , and lost them precisely in that good 
old time to which people wish to bring us back, when the monarchy was 
not under any contro!, when “error had not the same rights as trath.’’ 
Such being the case, and in the presence of history, does not justice com- 
mand us to avow that the Catholic nations, with the exception of France, 
have failed wretchedly in the execution of the great task which Provi- 
dence imposed upon them in behalf of the races whom they had subju- 

ted? Does not history cry to Spain in implacable accents, “Cain, 

ain, where is thy brother?” What has she done with those millions of 
Indians who peopled the isles and the continent of the New World? How 
many years sufficed for their annihilation by the unworthy successors of 
Columbus and of Cortes, in spite of the official protection of the Spanish 
Crown, in spite of the heroic efforts and of the fervid and indefatigable 
charity of the religious orders? Have they shown themselves less piti- 
less than the Anglo-Americans in the North? Are the lamentable pages, 
enned by Bartholomew de La Casas, effaced from the memory of men? 
he English clergy are a with not having protested against the 
exactions of Clive and of Warren Hastings. We admit it is not given to 
Protestantism to give birth to such men as Las Casas and Peter Claver ; 
that is the exclusive and immortal privilege of the Catholic Church. But 
what are we to think if those orthodox nations, with the advantages of 
such apostles and of such teaching, have depopulated half the globe? And 
what society did Spanish conquest substitute for the races which had been 
exterminated instead of having been civilized? Must we not turn away 
our eyes in sadness at seeing how far the first elements of order, energy, 
discipline, and legality are wanting everywhere, except, perhaps, in Chili, 
to Spanish enterprise, so destitute is it of the strong virtues of the ancient 
Castilian society, without having been able to acquire any of the qualities 
which characterize modern progress? In Hindostan itself what remains 
of Portuguese conquest? What is there to show for the numberless con- 
versions achieved by St. Francis Xavier? What remains of the vast or- 
anization of that Church which was placed under the protection of the 
frown of Portugal? Go, ask that question at Goa ; fathom there the 
depths of the moral and material decrepitude into which has fallen a rule 
immortalized by Albuquerque, by John de Castro, and by so many others 
worthy to be reckoned among the most valiant Christians who have ever 
existed. You will there see to what the mortal influence of absolute 
power can bring Catholic colonies as well as their mother countries. 

What must be concluded from this? That Catholicity renders a people 
incapable of colonizing? God forbid! Canada, the example of which 
we have quoted above, is there to give the lie to any such blasphemous 
assertion. But we are bound to conclude this much—that it is well, when 
people constitute themselves the champions of Catholic interests, to look 
behind and around before heaping up invective on invective, calumny on 
calumny, in order to throw discredit on those nations which are unfortu- 
nately foreign or hostile to the Church. When people have for ever in 
their mouths the dictum of de Maistre, “‘ History has been for three cen- 
turies in a conspiracy against truth,” they should not begin afresh, in 
history written for the use of Catholics, that great conspiracy against 
truth aswell as against justice and liberty. On the contrary, there is an- 
other dictum of M. de Maistre which should be called to mind, “ The 
Church is in need of truth, and is in need but of that.” Falsehood, under 
either of the two forms which law and theology recognize—namely, the 
suggestio falsi and the su; io veri is the saddest homage which can be 
rendered to the Church. She cannot be served well a borrowing the 
method and adopting the proceedings of her worst enemies. To play the 
tricks and to enact the violences of error in her cause is not to defend 
the truth. The spirit of modern times has begun to perceive that a great 
deal of falsehood bas been in circulation during three centuries against 
God and His Church ; it has begun to shake off the yoke of that false- 
bood. Do pocrle, then, wich to plunge it back again into the hatred of 
of good? Do oy wish to repel it towards the intellectual excesses of 
the 18th century? For that end one infallible mean is at hand—the 
practice or the absolution of falsehood, even involuntary, for the greater 


lory of God. 
. Tit. But has England herself been irreproachable in the foundation and 
administration of tue immense empire which she possesses in the East In- 
dies? Certainly not ; and, if we attempted to attribute to her a degree 
of innocence or of virtue to which she has never pretended, it would suf- 
fice to undeceive one’s self to look through the works without number 
which have appeared on the Government of British India, not only since 
the breaking out of the insurrection, but previously to thatevent. In 
all this mountain of publications, — and apology are exceedingly 
rare ; the most vehement Philippics and accusations abound ; but what 


culties, and infirmities of British rule 
limited publi ity, that brine! - iteeh of Baglish ‘soolety consists, 
city, soc! 

the essential condition of its vitality and the soversiga guarastee of its 
liberty. The Eaglish pre's, at firat sight, se2ms to be nothiag but a uni- 
Vv and permanent indictment against every one and everything ; but, 
upon a closer inspection, we perceive that discussion, rectification, or re- 
paration, follow closely on denunciation and strong lan 

Mistakes and injustice, no doubt, frequently offend, and fn a flagrant 
degree ; but they are almost always amended immediately, or excused in 


found and superlatively sincere inv ve te the faults, dangers, diffi- 


; | Consideration of the salatary traths or indispensable lights which reach 


the public mind by the same road. Nota general, an aimiral, a diplo- 
matist, a statesman is spared; they are all treated in the same manner 
as the Dake of Wellington when, at the outaet of his victories in the Pe- 
ninsula he was preparing the emancipatioa of Europe and the prepon- 
derance of his country—in the midst of the clamours of the Opposition, 
both in the press and in Parliament ; and all, like him, resign themselves 
to this situation, confiding in the definitive justice of the country and of 
opinion, which has hardly ever been wanting to them. The public, ac- 
customed to the din and to the apparent confusion which arises from this 
permanent conflict of contradictory opinions and testimonies, ends, after 
the lapse of a certain time, by coming to recognize its true position. It 
possesses, above all, a wonderful tact for unravelling the true nature of 
certain purely individual manifestations, however noisy they may b>, 
and for attributing to them that degree of importance which they really 
merit, respecting and maintaining the while the right which every Bag- 
lishman asserts for himself to judge and criticize everything, and even to 
d ceive hims If at his proper peril. 

Thoss who fvel themselves offended—not without reason—by the coarse 
form, or by the evident falsity of certains opinions expressed by some 
English orators or writers with respect to foreign affairs, should never 
forget two circumstances—first, that this species of cutting and unbri- 
dled criticism is indulged in more coarsely, more freely, and more habi- 
tually on the subject of English public mea and home affairs; secondly, 
that it is always the act, as well as the opiaion, of an individual member 
of a society in which the progress of civilization has consisted up to the 
present hour in the unrestrained development of individual power aad 
liberty. This is what is continually forgotten, and hence arise eo many 
opinions, either absurdly false or exaggerated, of the continental press 
respecting the true bearing of certain speeches or writings, which it does 
not fail to quote and to comment on as possessing a quasi official sense. 
Notwithstanding international relations so numerous and so long-conti- 
nued, notwithstanding the slight distance which separates France from 
England, and the brief interval intervening between the French people 
and their past history, we have lost the art of understanding the nature 
of a great free nation, whereof each individual is free and permits himself 
every whim. We possess not only the habits but even the instincts of 
those sober and orderly peoples, doomed to an eternal minority, who 
sometimes consent to go astray in fearful paths, but who speedily fall 
back into civil impotence,among whom no one dares to speak except 
after orders, or by permission, with the salutary terror of a warning from 
authority hanging over their heads, if they ehould be so rash as to op- 
pose, by never so little, the ideas of Government or of the mass. 

In England, and throughout its vast colonies, it is quite the reverse ; 
every one in the world of politics says what he thinks, and does what 
may please him, without permission from any one whomsoever, and with- 
out incurring repressive measures other than those imposed by general 
opinion and by the public conscience, when these may be braved with too 
great a degree of boldness. Under the impulse of the moment, in a fit 
of spite, ill-humour, or vanity, any English subject, any isolated indivi- 
dual, without a mission from others, without authority, influence, or re- 
sponsibility to any one, but seldom without sympathy, expresses, b 
word of mouth or in writing, whatever may pass through his mind. 
Sometimes it is the triumphant accent of justice and trath which thus 
makes itself heard, universally understood, speedily accepted, and every- 
where repeated by the thousand echoes of an unrestrained publicity ; and 
it is in order not to destroy this chance, which may be the only one in fa- 
vour of right and of national interest, that the English are unanimous in 
oe themselves to the serious inconvenience attaching to liberty of 
speech. 

At other times we encounter ridiculous or offensive exaggerations, 
gratuitous insults to foreigners, or, again, ina contrary direction, a great 
appeal to their interference in the internal affairs of the united kingdom.* 
Oftener still, we notice a pleasantry, a sally, a puerile boast, a plati- 
tude, destined, on the morrow, to be contradicted, refuted, al and 
forgotten. But if by chance such a passage should fall in the way of one 
of those translators, authorized by the censorship, who nourish in so 
strange a manner the continental press, instantly all the privileged de- 
tractors of liberty transcribe it, take due nole of it, wax wroth thereat, 
cry aloud, “ See how England thinks, and what she says,’’ and proceed 
to the deduction of consequences of an absurdly alarming cast, now for 
the peace of the world, anon for the security of British institutions, un- 
der pain of being promptly and shamefully controverted by reflection 
and facts. 

Let us hazard the passing remark that the great evil of absolute Go- 
vernments is, that their faults are kept secret. Like an abscess that is 
never lanced, never dressed, never reduced, these faults spread, and lit- 
tle by little corrupt the entire body of society. On the contrary, as has 
been observed with reason, an evil is never irreparable in a country 
where people know how to preach themselves a lesson with such rigour, 
without fearing to wound national pride or to humiliate the Government. 
Publicity in England, rash, imprudent, coarse, often apparently compro- 
mising the dignity of the country, and sometimes capable of endangering 
international relations, constitutes at once the daily bread of the majo- 
rity, the supreme asylum of the minority, the pivot of universal exist- 
ence. 

It is the remedy for all the evils inseparable from a civilization so far 
advanced, a painful but salutary and infallible remedy, and which, above 
all, proves better than any other argument the strong constitution of the 
patient. This remedy has never yet failed ; witness what came to pass 
during the Russian war, and the comparative state of the two allied ar- 
mies in the course of their second winter in the Crimea. Happy the na- 
tions who can so undergo the ordeal of fire and sword. Those nations 
may be traly called manly who find nothing to envy in any one, and who 
have to fear only an excess of confidence in their strength. 
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HORACE WALPOLE IN HIS OLD AGE. 
Concluded from last week. 


Bat, over the decline of Horace Walpole’s existence shone a still 
fairer ray, hovered a still brighter star than Muscovita. These were 
times when the acacias, beloved of their owners, shed their sweet blos- 
soms upon young, fair heads ; and the honeysuckles imparted their per- 
fume not alone to titled foreigners, but to stately women full of talent, 
their eyes sparkling with intelligence. Among these, by the side of the 
dignified Mre. Siddons, there glanced a female form, whose exquisite 
beauty was then yielding to the imperious decree of time, but whose en- 
thusiasm endured until the last. Light up the candles; draw up the 
drop scene in the theatre; let the prompter, some dandy peer in his 
laced ruffles, take his place yonder—ring the call-bell; and prepare 
cushions for the valetudinarian lord of the whole—a scene is to be en- 
acted, its author, its heroine, the same—Anne Damer. 

She is, indeed, no longer youthful, but the delicacy of her form and 
face bespeaks her high birth—that birth upon which she sets go little 
store ; and her quick eye, her somewhat sharp features, her ready smile, 
tell of the lively genius which attempted all things. She had presumed 
upon being the pupil of Bacon, the sculptor. She now dares to act with 
Siddons, and before the widow of Garrick. Already had her reputation 
in this line,been noised abroad—her performances at the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s, with Lord Henry Fitzgerald (the father of the late and the pre- 
sent Lord De Ros), had established her as the Thalia of those and similar 
occasions. How charming she had been as Violante in the “ Wonder,” 
to Lord Henry’s Don Felix. How piquant as Mrs. Lovemore, in “ The 
Way to keep him ;” but at Strawberry Hill she takes a new part ;--she 
is bitter, sarcastic, personal ; and in her piece of “ Fashionable Friends,” 
she unveils—and none had opportunities of knowing it better—the heart- 
lessness of the fashionable world. The piece was brought afterwards 
upon the stage—but the audience, more virtuous than we of the present 
times, resented the biting satire, and it was withdrawn. 

“ Thalia’ was a personage of no crdinary —. 
family—and few were there—for whom Horace Walpo 


She was one of a 
le felt a real and 





* See in the Univers of the 25th of Au ult., a translated report of a 
speech of Archdeacon Fitzgerald, in which he proposed to his countrymen to 
recur to the Emperor of the French for the purpose of o| from the Eng- 
lish Government the concession of tenant-right. What would be the conse- 

uence in France, in Austria, or at Naples, if a Catholic priest should hold such 
anguage in public, and invite the faithful to address themselves to a foreign 





is of far more consequence that systematic praise or blame, is the pro- 








ruler in order to force the Government at home to do them justice ? 


lasting Her father was the celebrated and beloved 
Se Marshall Gone ere pe eng me 


Henry 
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only snare peter ered le. Thus 
many wou ve deel ‘ the t of an el; 
marriage, all that human hopes could ‘Seale 3 Sel hae Sennen hed jest 
— —- to aspire, without the vigour of mind necessary to accom- 
P ion, 
Happily for her—for her subsequent life was one which required the 
solace of a pursuit—Anne Conway was related to Herace Walpole, Dar- 
ing her girlhood, he had the good-nature to direct her pursuits, and to 
approve her attempts.. Few’services are more acceptable to the young, 
no presents are so grateful as a large donation of enc 

One day, during the prime of her youth and beauty, Anne Conway hap- 
pa to be walking with the historian Hame. They met a boy carryi 
mages. Hume gave him a shilling, which drew upon him a jest frots hie 
fair companion on his squandering so much money. “ Those im: “ 
he remarked, “ were not modelled without the aid of science and gentas” 
—with all her accomplishments, he defied his young companion to 
duce such works. The spur was felt ; it acted us a goad—and soon fon 
the masquerade and the dance, the bright eyes of Anne Conway were 
missing. She was taking lessons from Bacon, the sculptor. She was mo- 
delling in a mob cap, with a large apron over her delicate figure. Ili- 
natured report soon made out that the works she produced were not 
achieved by herself, but had the aid ofa poor sculptor, Cerrachi ; but, 
even when that aid was withdrawa, she prodaced works of much merit, 
though not of decided superiority. 
Horace Walpole wrote her up—for the system of cliques was as rife 
in those days as in ours—and his clique combined the charm of high 
fashion with its lofty and various preteations. The approval of a man 
of sach high celebrity, both in literature and taste, and of such high 
fashion, was all-powerful. People look through their magnifying glasses 
at the defects of a starving artist. They are beguiled into blindness by 
an honourable name. It was the day for titled caste to shine forth in 
all the lustre which the spirit of cligue could bestow. All high born la- 
dies without that pale were laughed at—witness Horace Walpole’s in- 
cessant ridicule of Lady Pomfret, and of the Duchess of Bolton, whose re- 
solution of going to Chiua, upon Wheatston’s telliog her that the world 
was to be burnt in three years, might be a la Bolion—but not, assuredly, 
her grace’s serious proposal. Bat whatever certain ladies did—relations 
of his own—was surpassing, superior to contemporary prodactions, equal 
to the ancients. 
“Mrs, Damer’s busts,” he writes, “ are not inferior to the antique, and 
theirs, we may be sure, were not more like.” He commends her Scotch 
dog as large as life, and “ only not alive”—with a looseness and softness 
in the curls that seemed impossible to terra cotta ; and he compares it 
in point of merit, to the Barberini goat, the Tuscan boar, the Malta 
eagle. So much for clique. More truly does he remark that her attempt 
Was almost unprecedented and laudable. Since her time, Lady Dacre 
has honourably distinguished herself in the same noble art. 
Lady Lucan was also famed for her miniatures, Lady De Spencer for 
her drawings, and the Countess of Aylesbury, the mother of Mrs. Damer, 
had a noted skill in worsted-work pictures. But these were bui the at- 
tempts of elegant and gifted women in their hoursof recreation. Scul 
ture became the business of Anne Conway’s life. She sought to improve 
her general knowledge, in order to perfect her taste. She studied, with 
this end, not only modern literature, but the classic authors of Rome and 
Greece. Her loveliness, her wit and energy, won upon the fancy of her 
cousin Horace. Why were they never allied by a closer tie than that of 
cousinship ? 

Her ambition rose as she proceeded. IJenceforth she resolved to 
banish all sublunary distinctions from her thoughts—to pride herself 
upon “all the blood of all the Seymours” no more—and to hold the ap- 
pellation of the first female sculptor of her day, as dearer to her heart than 
the proudest titles of the realm. She was accustomed in, after times to 
say, she wished to be known by the name of Damer the Sculptor—all 
other distinctions to be withdrawn. Her romantic endeayours were 
stayed by her wae marriage. This occurred in 1767, when the 
young sculptor was only nineteen, and before any of the works upon 
which she established her fame were given to the world. 

The union was inofelicitous. The Hon. John Damer, to whom she 
gave her hand, was, indeed, well born, being the son of Lord Milton, and 
brother of the Earl of Dorchester, and heir to thirty thousand a-year ; 
but he was madly extravagant, and in a trivial and discreditable way, 
lavishing on his person immense sums, and Reqasally copsating three 
times a day in a new suit, decorated in all the costly taste of the times. 

Released from this tie by the early death of her husband in 1776, Mrs. 
Damer devoted her days to her beloved pursuits, adding to them a new 
and keen interest in politics. She resolved to travel to Rome, there to 
improve her taste. This undertaking was by no means either safe or 
easy. Warat that time raged between America and England. The 
vessel in which Mrs. Damer sailed, was chased by a French mapn-of-war, 
and a running fire was kept up for four hours. During this fearful en- 
counter, the young sculptor showed all the material of which her cha- 
racter was composed. She behaved with an iutrepidity worthy of the 
name of Conway. Her cousin, with feelings composed one-third of cou- 
sinly interest, aud two-thirds of love, trembled for her when he beard of 
the conflict. “She always was,” thus wrote he to her mother, “ the he- 
roic daughter of a hero—her sense and coolness never forsook her. I, 
who am not so firm, shuddered at your ladyship’s account. Now, that 
she has stood fire for four hours, I hope she will give as clear proofs of 
her understanding, and not return with danger.” 

She returned in eafety, after visiting not only Rome, but Madrid, to 
act a new part in her ephere. A party assembled at Lady Frederick 
Campbell’s, to play cribbage, first welcomed her home. Among them, 
surrounded by Conways, Mount Edgesombes, and Johnstones, was the 
expectant Horace Walpole. At my! oa ten she was announced. Her 
parents ran into the hall—the gouty Horace scrambled down some of the 
stairs. The traveller met them in glad spirits, although her perils by 
sea, and fatigues ty land, had been such as to daunt the spoiled grum- 
blers at the petty passage from England to the Continent. She had 
rested only four days at Paris, after coming from Madrid, and had en- 
dured a twelve hours’ sail from Calais to Dover. A supper, such as one 
can easily conceive to have been delightful, closed the evening of re- 
turn. As she ran over the events and impressions of her tour, she con- 
fessed that Madrid and the Escurial had gained her a proselyte to paint- 
ing, which she had undervalued in her zeal for Siatuarism. She owned 
she had had “ no idea of Titian,” and that Rubeus “amazed her.’ Her 
animation, her looks, her “ Spanish complexion,” as Horace Walpole 
termed it, charmed every one who welcomed the traveller home. 

She had set out in life a Tory; she had been partially converted to 
whigism by Walpole ; and like most enthusiastic women (who are seldom 
reasoners), she had now become almost a republican. 

It was a period of the maddest political excitement. The memorable 
contest of Charles Fox for Westminster was at hand, and, among other 
fashionable female politicians, Mrs. Damer became one of the foremost. 
She formed, in fact, one of that triplet of wits and beauty, composed of 
the Duchess of Devonshire, Mrs. Clive, and herself, who canvassed West- 
minster, and forgot in their eagerness to carry the day, not only what is 
due to rank, but also what is due to female delicacy and self-respect. 

Henceforth, Mrs. Damer’s name is to be found almost incessantly in 
the annals of Strawberry Hill ; sometimes repairing the famous eagle in 
the gallery, damaged by some rude visitants : sometimes, perchance, ac- 
companying her fond and flattered cousin to Ham House, and sittin 
amid a host of fine company under a tent on the lawn of that noble reek 
dence—ancestral elms in avenues, casting their shadows over her “ Spa- 
nish complexion.” On receiving the Duchess of York at Strawberry, 
the host was clad ina silver waistcoat made for bim three years ago to 
appear at Lord Cholmondeley’s wedding, and which, considering all his 
illnesses, he expected would wrap round him like a nightgown. On this 
occasion—one of “hose connexions with courts which began with George 
the First, and would probably end with his great great great grand- 
daughter, the Duchess of York—it was much regretted that the eagle 
“ could not speak.”” Round its neck, when it was in good condition, 
were suspended some lines, celebrating the Duke of York’s military 
prowess—but Mrs. Damer’s work was not accomplished. Charming, ne- 
vertheless, must have been the scene—the Duchess all graciousness and 
freedom from etiquette, begging her host to sit—he declining. Then her 
ordering General Bade to sit, that he might have no excuse. Then his 
rising and reaching the salver himself to hand her Royal Highness some 
chocolate. In short, his attentions, “ de vieille cour,” were absolutely 
winning. 

The \ gay enthusiast, his fair - in politics, and the arts, 
watched, at times, over the fireside of Walpole, until his latest decline ; 
and her task of repleting his weary hours was shared by Mrs. Berry and 
her accomplished Sanghiers: Bat, whilst her evenings were passed in 
theatricals, and mach of her time occupied in politics, and that chain of 
consequences which the busy caballing of rash women entails—rather, to 
her who plays but a minor part in that deadly game, a diversion than an 
interest—her thoughts were mainly given stil! to sculpture. Her bust 





of Paris, in marble, of Queen Caroline, in terra cotta, of Sir Joseph 
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As the last cloud of an ig storm, 
Whose thander is . 
Tn the midst of those many comforts, surrounded by all that could 






stimulate the pallid ite and relieve pain, did one passing thought 
revert to him, who, of his last miserable hope of going out asa 
"s mate to Africa, eng waged epirit bowed down to the dast, his 
Pride selene, yielding even to pangs of hunger—was he ever re- 
? of his house in Berkeley-square, where Walpole’s 
a mely details of 
scene—the poet, even on the brink of destitution, 
still—still writing to his mother, that “no author could be poor 
understood the acts of booksellers ;” next sinking from the intoxi- 
on into despair : then changing his lodgings— 
one him—his friends there must not know his 
hold him shivering in Brook-street, Holborn, 
a friendly neighbour, an apothecary, honoured be his 
to dine, or sup with him, yet refusing, lest it might be 
was too true, he had not that day broken his fast ; 
in famished agony, for nature overcame him, at the bar- 
It is too much! In this extremity, the good woman of 
re he had taken a miserable lodging, poor herzelf, and 
him to eat. He was offended at her 
was not hungry ; that same day, indeed, 
was ended, and “soon the broken-hearted poet had no need 
He swallowed arsenic ; the inquest sat, the sentence was pro- 
nounced insanity, and the wasted corpse was hurried to its last resting- 
place—carried in a shell to Shoe-lane workhouse. Did the octogenarian 
of Strawberry remember this ? 

Horace Walpole has incurred mnoeny sufficient, and more than suffi- 
cient, for his conduct to Chatterton, On reviewing it, he may, perhaps, 
ta rs Ome considered that he was in no way responsible for an event 

took place two years after Chatterton’s application to him. One 
7, acquit his conduct, therefore, of being criminal ; but one cannot 
contrast it with that of Burke to Crabbe under similar circumstances. 
Barke, wher he befriended the unknown poet, when he wrote him a let 
ter, penned with an angel’s sentiments, was himself io difficulties. Wal- 
pole—but has not his sin of omission been visited upon him heavily 
——. Let us hope thatit is forgiveo. There were motives, we know, 
and , God jadgeth not as man judgeth. In this life there is, however, 
retribution, It was the fate of Walpole to survive the comfortable belief 
that he was of importance in the world. “His mind,” says his accom- 
plished eas puee “ became subject to the cruel hallucination of sup- 
posing himsel: neglected and abandoned by the only persons to whom his 
memory clung, and whom he wished to see.’”” So equal is the doom of 
all to sorrow in some form or another. 

Let us shake off this ean Ar yr these sad reminiscences, give 
one thought more to Strawberry in its prime, and briog up, not the pale 
—— form of a helpless poet, but the portly frame of a man of 

, in his light satin waistcoat laced, his velvet coat, and delicate 
of which no one comprehended the texture nor the style better 
than himeelf. 

He comes fresb, perchance, from Tyburn, or from Paris, where he has 
been to see Damien broken on the wheel, or from gazing on an acquaint- 
ance in his shroud, or from seeing Lord Lovat’s head cut off and sewn on 

or from watching the disiaterment of the old Duke of Richmond’s 

3 lence, he has been to White’s, or Brooks’s, and 

left the whole room convulsed with his wit, for the awful spectacles of 
death and doom never stayed his vivacity for an instant ; or he has been 
par he at one or other of the nominal offices of his beloved sinecures 
—his eyor of the Meltings in the Mint, bis Registrar in the Court of 
ence | in 
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badoes, or some other job in those corrupt days ; or he 
been, perchance, at the gaming table. 
Still, winning or losing, pocketing pF pare money, or seeing a thief 
on t be gallows, or gazing on the clay-cold features of a long-tried com- 
on (I will not pri the word “ friend” by applying it to such as 
Selwyn), his gaiety is the same; and his jests and his gossip 
draw a smile, even in his extreme old age, from the man who had lived 
upon such food for fourseore years, His talk is of the Gunnings and Lady 
Townshend, of Rigby, Hanbury, Williams, and Gilly Williams. There 
may seem to have been a wonderful conformity of taste and character be- 
tween these two men ; P Walpole rises in the comparison ; he was not 
the avowed sensualist that Selwyn confessed bimself to be. There was, 
at all events, in the every-day life of Horace Walpole a respectability 
which Se Ree without an apparent pang of remorse by Selwyn. 
The porsuits of Strawberry, if they might be accounted puerile, were at 
its innocent. If we e, with the great colourist of histori- 
te, that Walpole “ was drawn by some strange attraction from 
to the little”—in fact, his important pursuits were “ researches 
Mary’s comb, Wolsey’s red hat, the pipe which Vaa Tromp 
during his last sea-fight, and the spar which King William stuck 
flank of Sorel’”’—-we must concede that there is even an 
inquiries, when weperee with the gross occupations of Selwyn’s 
infamous career—enlivened by executions, and filled op either by 
ng youn men at the gaming table, or ensnaring gentler victims 
. were of a race which one would gladly see exploded 
face of society—men devoid, apparently, of the sense of respon- 
. Both were, in one respect, Cea eye alike. Their affections 
the channels to which natural ties had directed their course. ‘‘As 
not yet old,” wrote Walpole, “I may promise myself come 
agreeable years, if I could detach myself from all connexions, but with a 
few persons that I value.” Selwyn could have echoed this sentiment. 
were centered in one or two rom ged quarters—upon a child, 
relationsbip to himself he dou and upon Lady Coventry, 
ter ofa friend. Old links of obligation were to him links of 
; his friendships were matters of habit-and convenience, 
disease came on—Selwyn was the victim of dropsy, attended 
suffering. He then applied himself to the resource of which 
ght so little—the Scriptures. He is declared to have died 
t BP fa in his will, he bequeathes to his supposed natural daugh- 
, and leaves to nepbews a hundred guineas cach—a remark- 
instance of the absence of that sense of duty which, in the disposi- 
worldly effects, regards our natural and lawful ties in the first 
. The rest of his estate he left to the Duke of Queensberry, who 


merited such a proof agp mre So the bands of a man who 
‘is boundless iniquities. Horace — Selwyn’s death 

anes,” he observed, g to it, “ though 
be bat for so short a time, are very sensible to the old ; but him 
infinite wit, but for a thousand good qua- 
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public 
be interesting at a spot but little capable of the higher order 
of beauty from situation, and undignified by the display of a noble and 


simple taste. But, ppd the structure and its furniture might be re- 


that collection, to which the better part of a life of eighty years had been 
devoted? The gallery, of which the owner had so proudly penned a de- 
scription, was with maay descendants of those families of which 
his pen had once written so familiarly. The very literati which had 
hailed his name with ¢o little reverence were there to criticize. Lad 
historians, welcomed in due state by Mr. Robins, picture dealers, and it 
was said picture stealers—for the eye of the police was on many a gay 
bonnet there—sauntered beneath the ceiling taken from one of the Sas 
aisles of Henry the Seventh’s chapel ; dealers in curiosities were viewing 
with incredu hy coins, or sacrilegiously handling ebony cabinets ; 
young squires, from the welds beyond Guildford, with whip in hand, were 
ooking out for a e piece. The regular, proud face of Maria Wal- 
pole, Duchess of Gloucester, fresh in its colouring as when taken from 
the glowing life, drew all the belles, for the beautiful are always inter- 
ested in beauty to gaze upon it. The elderly ladies were passing on to 
view the crimson damask Norwich hangings in the round drawing-room. 
All, all bad an eye to spoliation ; and yet, after beholding Houghton, 
Horace Walpole bad exclaimed, “ Poor little Strawberry ! at least it will 
not be picked to pieces by a descendant.” 
The prayer of Sir Robert Walpole, when he built Houghton, was re- 
corded on the foundation stone. It was, that after its master, to a ma- 
ture old age, had long enjoyed it in perfection, his latest descendants 
might safely possess it in honour. 
Tt requires no moral to point this tale of human short-sightedness, 


—— 


THE ANCIENT ALTAR-PIECE AT HOLYROOD: 


The early and “ exquisite” altar-piece, ascribed to Mabuse, containing 
portraits of a Scottish king and queen, which her Majesty, on a represen- 
tation to that effect by a few leading noblemen and gentlemen, jous- 
ly directed to be removed from Hampton Court to Holyrood, now 
been framed with much taste, so as to display advantageously the four 
— of which it is composed, and placed in the Picture Gallery of 

olyrood Palace. To the exertions of those zealous antiquaries Mr. W. 
B. Johnstone and Mr. David Laing the Scottish public are chiefly in- 
debted for this valuable acquisition, the importance of which may be es- 
timated from the opinion expressed by the ingenious Pinkerton, that 
“ hardly can any kingdom in Europe boast of a more noble family pic- 
ture of this early epoch.” 

It may be as well to explain that the altar-piece is what is called a 
Diptych—that is, it consists of two separate panels abont 6 feet 10 inches 
by 3 feet 8 inches, which, as it origirally stood, opened and shut in the 
manner of a folding-door. These panels were painted on both sides, thus 
giving four different subjects or pictures ; but the paintings on the re- 
verse of the panels of course only became visible oa the doors being 
opened. Each panel, however, being now framed separately, in the man- 
ner of a screen, and covered on both sides with plate-glass, the whole 
four compartments are exposed to view at once. The two leading por- 
traits—those of the King and Queen—are contained in that which formed 
the external portion of the altar-piece. The King is on the left hand, 
kneeling ; behind is his son, a youth of about twelve years of age, and 
St. Andrew, the patron saint of Scotland ; the Queen is on the right, and 
also kneels ; behind her is a personage in curious plate-armour, bearing 
. bone the common cross of the Crusades, with the inscription “ Ave 

a. 

Of the early history of this grand work nothing is authentically known. 
The first record we have relating to it is contained in a catalogue of pic- 
tures belonging to King James ft, and consequently before his abdica- 
tion in 1688, where, under the head of “ Hampton Court,” we find enu- 
merated—No, 955, ‘ One of the Kings of Scotland at Devotion, Crowned 
by St. Andrew, James the Fourth ;” No. 960—“ One of the Queens of 
Scotland at Devotion, a Saint in Armour by her ;” but no mention is 
made of the paintings on the reverse. They seem afterwards to have 
been transferred to Kensington Palace, as in a list of the Kensington 
paintings in 1820 they are entered as Nos. 157 and 166 ; but in some 
new arrangements about the year 1836 they were again returned to 
Hampton Court, and in the catalogue of that collection, as well asin 
the Manchester one, where they were exhibited by Her Majesty, the lead- 
ing portraits are said to be those of King James IV. of Scotland and his 
Queen, Margaret Tudor; although Pinkerton had long previously 
clearly pointed out that the royal partraits were in reality those of 
King James III. of Scotland and his Queen, Margaret of Denmark. This 
is demonstrated by the pictures themselves. Ia the compartment repre- 
senting the Queen a diamond-shaped shield is placed on the side of the 
desk before which she kneels. In this shield are quartered with exact 
heraldry the royal arms of Scotland and Denmark, thus clearly indicat- 
ing the daughter of Denmark and not Margaret Tudor. This view is 
farther corroborated, and the date of the pictures fixed, by the represen- 
tation of the King, behind whom is his son, a youth about twelve years 
of age. Now the young Prince James was born on the 17th March 1471, 
and the probable date of the altar-piece is therefore 1484, which effectu- 
ally disposes of Mabuse’s claim to be the painter, as the period at which 
he flourished (1496-1532) is too recent to leave any room for this erro- 
neous conjecture. To some other follower of Van Eyck we must look 
for the painter of this admirable work, 

It seems, therefore, to be beyond all question that the leading por- 
traits are those of James III. and his Queen; and it is much to be re- 


gretted that the old and incorrect descriptions appended to them at the 
n continued in tablets on the 
new frames at Holyrood. We trust, however, this is merely an over- 
sight, and that on a representation to the proper quarter (which should 
be made at once to prevent the mistrke being perpetuated), the requisite 


late Manchester Exhibition should have 


alterations will be made.—Scotsman. 
a 


THE PICTURE OF JAPAN REVERSED. 


It is not surprising that our countrymen in Lord Elgin’s train, or Lord 
ct of Japan, and by the 
ave been so; and more 


Elgin himself, should be fascinated by the 
manners of the inhabitants. All Europeans 


Europeans have visited Japan than we are in the habit of remembering. 


The agreeable accounts which have existed for some centuries were, for 
pared, as our coun- 
trymen have just been, to enjoy themselves doubly from having just left 
the sweltering plains, and muddy rivers, and filthy ports of Upper China ; 
yet these repozts are not far behind those of Lord Elgin’s comrades in 
people, while a 
and miseries which, in Japan as 
Readers of 
these old books will not be at all surprised at the news which has fol- 


the most supplied by visitors who were not pre 


admiration of certain features of the country and the 
longer stay disclosed to them the vices 
elsewhere, infest society in one direction or another. 


lowed on the hee! 
their wells to be poisoned by 
Nagasaki, and its terrible ravages, dating from 


can Vv. 
anything that may ha; 


simple and frank till the first misunderstanding occurs ; and 


thenceforth 

unfathomable ion guile and hypocrisy. It is a grand incident that J: 
open to the intercourse of the world; we oun 
rally exult in the feat having been accomplished by the wise daring of a 
who has manifested the finest qualities of soldiership ; and we 


should have been thrown 


ci 


ls of the recent tidings from our China expedition, that 
ery | the Japanese are deeply disgusted with foreigners already, and believe 
them, from the appearance of cholera at 

arrival of an Ameri- 
with a cholera mee — Bee =a to = at 
D earthly t our ions 
have just fallen in nr ; for there is abundance of evidence in ex- 
istence that the inhabitants, while really as kind, and amiable, and 
friendly, and 7 frank as our countrymen have just found them, are | & 
er people of Mongol race, credulous first, and cruel afterwards— 


ing that there is no pauperism : for the ancient crowds of beggars of the 
interior will probably be found there still. It will be wiser not to infer 
too hastily from certain traits of manners that the women are universally 
what our enthusiastic countrymen tell us ; for, when they come to learn 
how and where the begging nuns of the country are educated for their 
vocation, their notion of Japanese purity may otherwise undergo an un- 
just re vulsion.— Daily News. 


THE ARAB STEEDS OF INDIA. 


It is a remarkable fact, that, whilst en exercises are upheld 
and supported ia this country with a spirit unmentionally extravagant, 
in all matters that relate to the turf, the fence, the field, the source 
of our primitive pride, the noble, (if I may be permitted to use that term, 
in reference to the ani! Iam treating upon) the “ Blood-royal Ara- 
bian ” horse, from which our best drafts of high-bred cattle are derived, 
has been little considered. 
The subject is worthy attention on a twain account. In the first place, 
the particular castes of horses may be considered to co 

place, the class:- 





according to their characteristic value. In the 
fication of the above animal is almost alphabetically laid down in the 
form of a pedigree, ding to the qualities of stock from which he or 
she (horse or mare) proceeded ; and these as ape indices, as to 
character, in relation to the one or the other, may 

in reference to the excelling properties of either. 

The most commended t-grandsires of our modern Speedwell studs 
are attributed to the Godolphin and Darnley Arabians ; and if all be trae 
that has been assigned tu them, in the lan or dictionary of stable 
opcleey, for “ mettle,’’ they deserve a first-class position in the annals 
of the Turf Calendar. 

To go through the equine genealogy of their breeds (and the brood 
mares were extensively served from this first-rate stock of excellence) 
would fill every page in the volume I have devoted my best attentions 
to. It will be enough for me, in this place, to define a few particular 
and essential features pertaining to the Arab horse, and leave the case 
in the hands of others for their mature and deliberate consideration. 
One of the most remarkable occurrences on record is that of an Arab 
mare having been imported from the Imaum of Muscat as an especial 
present to our most gracious Majesty, Qaeen Victoria. I dwell upon this 
fact as one well deserving particular attention ; because in the long course 
of my own experience in India, not a single mare, to the best of my know- 
ledge, was ever placed on shipboard in the Perrian Gulf, whence our 
Arab steeds are embarked for the three presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay. So tenacious are the Arabs of their equine monopoly, 
that they wholly discountenance the practice of importing their mares 
into other countries remote from their own ; and it almost amounts to 
a religious faith, among those who indulge in equine speculations, that 
oi a good stable inheritance proves a portion of the national free- 
old. 
The castes of the Arabian horses are, like those of the elephants, 
throughout the vast Indian peninsula, regulated and classed according 
to the pedigree from which they merge. The white elephant is more 
highly prized than others which assume a dark shade of colour. Thus 
the majesty of the first is supreme in Ava and Pegu, whilst such as are 
cocnalenall speckled with partial spots of white obtain a grade to ex- 
cellence. This is a mere fanciful consideration ; but fancy is the parent 
< — ; and sound reasoning, in imaginative minds, must make way 
‘or it. 
Whilst treating (although I am somewhat diverging from my subject) 
upon the elephant, I would beg, in this place, to name that the white 
elephant is by no means physically perfect. It, eS the special 
laws of Nature, may be looked upon as imperfect in its intended creat- 
ively contemplated complexion : the same is leprosical. 

I kept, some years since, a male elephant upon my establishment, 
when I was residing at Midnapore, in the East Indies, He was a high- 
caste animal. I named him “ The Rajah,’ as I had purchased him from 
the Rajah of Durpund. Asa Chekaree beast he was most valuable. He 
had encountered many conflicts with tigers: and his facial front, which 
was of noble expanded dimensions, evidenced strong proof of his warfar- 
ing adventures. 

elephant possessed a perfectly white trunk, and was barely fur- 
nished with hair at the extremity of his tail. His disposition was docile 
in the extreme; and his quickest pace, under the howdah, might be 
rated at about six miles in the hour. 
I had this elephant in my ion for five years, during which 
interval he had to undergo some very heavy jungle excursions, facing 
tigers, leopards, and the wild buffalo, which abound in the above-named 
ocality. 
It may be considered somewhat remarkable, bat during the time I was 
the owner of the abeve animal, I sustained the loss of three mahouts, 
who each of them died of the black leprosy. Riding naked-footed, with- 
out any shoes to protect their flesh from coming in contact with the neck 
of the beast, which they were, during their progressing, in the constant 
habit of exciting onward by the adoption of their heels, in the instance 
of urging the elephant to accelerate his pace, the contact in these par- 
ticular instances with the rugose hide of the animal produced at length 
: morbid affection of the feet, which eventually terminated in the black 
eprosy. 

“ the above recorded facts, I am led to believe that horses are 
similarly liable to leprosical tendencies. For instance, such as are styled 
“ pie-bald”’ nags are, on certain parts of their bodies, bare and denuded 
of hair, which is not a natural course of organization, and where the 
white predominates, this especial feature immediately stamps its die. 

This circumstance may, and probably does arise from the promiscuous 
course of interbreeding. The purity of the blood is corrupted through 
the stages it passes, and complexions become varied, as the intercommu- 
. | Rications are suffered to interrupt or interfere with the uniform lineage 
of the prime and original stock. 

I once had in my stable a half-caste horse ; he was entire : his sire was 
a respectable Arabian, his of Persian blood. This animal evi- 
deneed signs of leprosy both in the mouth and sternwards. He was aba 
nag with white points. He was a capital steeple-chaser, and a staunc 
hog hunter ; but he could not stand being bracketed in a race : he would 
fail short and decline, as much as to say “I have done with it.” Thus 
far the consideration of blood in pinta 4 touching temper and tone. 

Now, as our best bloods are primitively derived from the Arabian 
cross, let us see how far we have improved upon the first impression. 
We have no lack of pluck or wind in our modern racing stables. Gi 
training has done more for us than the eventuality of good breeding. 
When we talk of a four-mile out, at a dash, on the Newmarket flat, we 
are throwing an Arab horse completely into the shade. Neither his 
stride nor his wind would prop him upon his legs one-half the distance. 
But then the Arab horse bottom. Yes, that is admitted; but 
in what does it consist? Spirit and speed are pretty accompaniments to 
graceful demeanour ; but is it of a lasting character? No, it is not, in 
the Arab horse. He is naturally gifted with an impetuous and froward 
disposition to gaiety. “I was born a horse, and I know what it is to be 
a horse” operates upon his feelings. He is the creature of his own un- 
derstanding ; and as holy Job says: “‘ He pranceth and neigheth ia the 
valley, in the pride of his strength.” 

Continued on page 598. 
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ESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Citizens of the Senate and House of Rep- 
esentatives : 

h we connpara the condition of the country 


t it was one 
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G) there under the gusrsian- 
ship of the Federal Constitution, so 'ong as Terri- 
torial condition shall remain. 
This is now a well-established position, and the pro- 
aes the last session were alone wanting to give 
tp effect. The ciple has been ized, 
a some form or other, by an almost unanimous vote 
fboth Houses of Congress, that a Territory hasa 
ight to come into the Union either as a Free ora Slave 
tate, according to the will of a majority of its ~ 
e. The just equality of all the States has thus been 
ndicated, and a fruitful source of dangerous dissen- 
ym among them has been removed. 
Whilst such has been the’ beneficial tendency o. 
a legislative proceedings outside of Kansas, their 
juence has been nowhere so happy as within that 
‘rritory itself. Left to e and control its own 
airs in its own way, without the pressure of exter- 


ai all resistance to the Territo 


Cm} 


ago, iT 
rea- 


si 
the Territory to elect del 


| Congress of the United States.” 
citizens have an|®Ssembled “ shall fi 


prescribe.” 
suance of the provisions of this act, on the 2d day of 


Propo- 
In that event the act authorizes the people of 
po ites to forma Consti tution 
a State r themselves, “ wh 
and not before, it is ascertained by a census, duly and 
legally taken, that the ation of said Territo: 

equals or excceds the io of representation 
for a member of the House of papresentatives of the 
he delegates thus 
d ¢ by a vote whether it} 

is the wish of the people of the proposed State to be 
admitted into the Union at that time, and, if so, shall 
roceed to form a Constitution, and take all nece: 
steps for the establishment of a, State Government in 
conformity with the Federal Constitution.” After 
this ~~ — 4 - — eee cent, Co! SS, 
carry out the p ples of popular sovereignty 
cad nom intervention, have left “the mode and man- 
ner of its a gap or ratification by the people of the 
propo State” to be “ pater law,” and they 
‘ shall then be admitted into the Union as a State un- 
der such Constitution, thus fairly and legally made, 
ith or without Slavery, as said Constitution may 





ij 


An election was held throughout Kansas, in pur- 
August last, and it resultea in the rejection, by a large 
majority, of the a ore submitted to the people 
by Congress. This being the case, they are now au- 
thori to form another C: itution, prepar to 
ion into the Union, but not until their number, 
as ascertained by a census, shall equal or exceed the 








ninfluence, the revolutionary bbe ay organization, 
fin 


taished by Congress, have been ty 

4a natural co; uence, that fine Territory now ap- 

= to be quil and prosperous, and is attracting 
asing t ds of immig to make it their 
y home. 


e past unfortunate experience of Kansas has en- 
foted the lesson sc often already taught that, resist- 
ane to lawful authority, under our form of Govern- 
met, cannot fail in the end to prove disastrous to its 

rs. Had the people of the Territory yielded 
ob¢ience to the laws enacted by their Legislature, 
it wuld at the present moment have contained a large 
addional population of industrious and —— 
citiens, who have been deterred from entering its 
a by the existence of civil strife and organized 
rebdion. 

Itvas the resistance to rightful authority and the 
persvering attempts to establish a revolutionary gov- 
ernmnt under the Topeka Constitution, which 
eausel the people of Kansas to commit the grave er- 
ror olrefusing to vote for Delegates to the Conven- 
tion t' frame a Constitution under a law not denied 
to be nir and just in its provisions. This refusal to 
vote :as been the prolific source of all the evils 
whichhave followed. Intheir hostility tothe Terri- 
torial §0overnmentthey disregarded the principle, ab- 
solutek essenti 11 to the working of our form of Govern- 
ment,tlat a majority of those who vote—not the major- 
ity whomay remain at home, from whatever cause— 
must deride the result ofan election. For this reason, 
seeking to take advantage of their own error, they 
denied the authority of the convention thus elected to 
me a constitution, 


hy 





n —— 





e » notwi led to 
adopt a itution pti in its general 
features, and providing for the submission of the sla- 
very question to a vote of the people, which, in my 
opinion, they were bound to do under the Kansas and 

ebraska act. This was the all-important question 


hi 





which had alone convulsed the Territory ; and yet| posed 


the opponents of the lawful government, persisting in 
their first error, refrained from exercising their right 
to vote, and preferred that slavery should continue 
rather than surrender their revolutionary Topeka or- 


ation. 

A wiser and better spirit seemed to prevail before 
the first Monday of January last, when an election 
was held under the Constitution. A majority of the 
people then voted for a Governor and other State 
Officers, fora member of Congress, and members of 
the State Legislature. This election was warmly con- 
tested by the two -political parties in Kansas, and 
greater vote was polled than at any pr evious election. 


to elect a member to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
It is not probable, in the present state of the case 
that a third Constitution can be lawfully framed an 
resented to Congress by Kansas, before its popula- 
on shall have reached the designated number. Nor 
is it to be presumed that, after their sad experience in 
resisting the Territorial laws, they will attempt to 
adopt the Constitution in express violation of the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress. During the session of 
1856, much of the time of Congress was occupied on 
the question of admitting sas under the Topeka 
Constitution. Again, nearly the whole of the last 
session was devoted to the question of its admission 
under the I pton C i Surely it is not 
unreasonable to require the people of Kansas to wait 
before making a third attempt, until the number of 
their inhabitants shall amount to ninety-three thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty. During this brief 
period, the harmony of the States, as well as the great 
business interests of the country, demand that the 
people of the Union shall not for a third time be con- 
vulsed by another agitation on the Kansas question. 
By waiting for a short time, and acti bedi 





recharge eed defachment 
ws in case 0} 

army to accompany them to Utah, necessity for 
jad these 4 is now a trated 

On the 15th September, 
sued his ation, 


ness to march at a moment’s notice to repel any and 
pap wey) een oo lished. martial Ja: from 


burnt y the 
eur troops of a shelter after their long 
styling. hims 
gon 
ps on their march, to set 
burn the grass and the whole country before them 
and on their flanks, to kee 


ht surprises, and to bloc 
eos and Ano, 


On the 4th October, 1 
burn 


g 


visions and tents for the army, and drove away seve- 
ral hundred animals. 
ssary | provisions so materially that General Jounston was 
obliged to reduce the ration, and even with this 
eaution there was way sufficient left to subsist the} Uni 
troops until the Ist of Ju 

ment at Fort Bridger under these trying privations. 


and inhospitable region, more than a thousand miles 


blood. In his efforts he was efficiently 


eover the deficien 


en the frontiers.” Hap) 


comitatus, in the execution of the 
need, I ordered a of the} 





1857, Governor Youre is- 
the style of an inde jent| 
y force 


proclam: in 


sovereign, to resist 

of arms the entry of Taited States troops lato our| d 
my 

own Terri 0! 


Utah. By this he required all the 
rri themselves in readi- 


down b 


lers were issued by Dane. H. 
himself “ Lieutenant-General, Nauvoo 
to stampede the animals of the United States 
fire to their to 


them from slee; by 
de the road by felling: 
ying the fords of rivers, &c., &c, 

o 


the full ee meee meyer 8 


interest. Pa | 


and 
Gulf of Mexico and 
were the more injurious 
ters are traversed by a am 
and navigation of the Uni 
and unrestricted use is 


between the people of the two countries, 
in themselves, and so conducive to their 


nited States Gi 
jurious to both. In 


portion of the commerce 
ited States, and their free 

the security of the 
it States of the Union. 





These orders were oa tly and effe y 

7, Mormons captured and 
»on Green River, three of our supply trains, 
msisting of seventy-five wagons loaded with pro- 
This diminished the supply of 
pre- 


ne. 
Our little army behaved admirably in their encamp- 


In the midst of the mountains, in. a dreary, unsettled 


from home, =*bey passed the severe and incl 


Such vexatious interruptions could not fail to excite 
the feelings of the country, and_to require the inter- 
position of the G t. R we 
addressed 


violations of our rights of soverei, 
force was at the same 
ters, with directions “to protect all vessels of the 


tion by the vessels of war of any o‘her nation.” These 
measures received the unq' 
astic C probation of the American people. Most for-| disa) 
tuna’ 

— Government romptly avowed its 





ere 
to the British Government against these 
ity, and a naval 
ered to the Cuban wa- 


ited States on the high seas from search or deten- 
ed and even enthusi- 
y, however, no collision took place, and — 

on 


the of sub- 





Winter wi a murmur. 
with confidence fr relief from the! 
season, and in this the 


The Secre 


forward them 


country in due 


e necessary sapeees and to muster 


sustained by 


gress. They ted appropriations 


° F 
be looked forward| ject, as laid down by the Government of the United 
r 


y were not begoy > ish Minister at ae of 
of War employed a energies to| secure the vessels of the United States upon the high 
seas from visitation or Search in time of 
shensaned in a manner reflecting honor on the Brit- 


ish Government, and evincing a just regard for the 
law of nations, and cannot fail to hen the ai 


ternational law upon thi 


tates in the note of the Sec: of State to the Brit- 


pril 10, 1858, which 


. The claim has been 





ply this trade. 


rica, at much expense both of life and treasure, solely 
for the J no eon of arresting slavers bound to that 
land. The late serious difficulties between the U: 

States and Great Britain respecting the 1ight of search, 
now so happily terminated, could never have arisen 
if Cuba s 
\ as this market shall remain 


is- 


not afforded a market for slaves. 
in open, there can be 
for the civilization of benighted Africa. 
the demand for slaves continues in Cuba, wars 
4 A ig the bet a Rene, Aa 
frica, for the purpose of seizing subjects sup- 
In such a condition of affairs, itis = 
possible that the light of civilization and religion can 

ever penetrate these dark abodes, 

It has been made known to the world by my prede- 
cessors, that the United States have, on several occa- 
sions, endeavored to acquire Cuba from Spain by hon- 
orable negotiation. If this were ee the 
last relic of the African Slave-trade would instantly 
ppear. We would not. if we could, acquire Cuba 
in any other manner. This is due to our national 
character. All the territory which we have acquired 
since the origin of the Government hasbeen by fair 
urchase, from France, Spain and Mexico, or by the 
ree and voluntary act of the independent State of 
Texas, in blending her destinies with our own. This 
course we shall ever pursue, unless circumstances 
should occur, which we do not now anticipate, ren- 
dering a de re from it clearly justifiable, under 
the imperative and overruling law of self-preservation. 
The ae of Cuba, from its geographical position, 

d uu 





g mi- 
the two countries. 





thus.necessarily created, and also 

ig two regiments of volunteers, 

og! of quelling disturbances in the Ter- 

tah, for the protection of supply and emi- 

t trains, and the fee ay oe of Indian hostilities 
py. 


revided for rais 
* for the 
ritory of 


to the United States that some mode should be adopted, 
by mutual ee between the two countries, 
0} ; 


being offensive, for verifying 
there was no to|sels d 


The British Government, at the same time, proposed 


a character which may be found effective without 


the nationality of ves- 





’ 
eall these regiments into service. . 
I should have felt serious embarrassment in heer ae 
them, sa great was the number of our brave and patri- 
etic citizens anxious to serve their country in this 
distant and apparently dangerous expedition. Thus 
it has been, and thus may it ever be! 

The whole wisdom and economy of sending suffi- 
eient reinforcements to Utah are established not 
only by the event, but in the opinion of those who, 
from their position and opportunities, are the most 
capable of forming a correct judgment. General 
Jounston, the commander of the forces,n addressingi 
the Secretary of War from Fort Bridger, under date 
Oct. 18, 1857, expresses the opinion that “unless a 
large torce is sent here, from the nature of the coun- 
try, a protracted war on their (the Mormons) part is 
inevitable.” This he considers necessary, to term 
nate the es - speedily and more economically than if 





Hy 
to law, Kansas will glide into the Union without the 
slightest impediment. 

THE TERRITORIES AND NEW STATES. 
This excellent provision, which Congress has ap- 
ed to Kansas, ought to be extended and rendered 


m x 
In the meantime it was my anxious desire that the 
Mormons should yield obedi to the C ituti 

and the laws, without rendering it necessary to resort, 
to military force. To aid in accomplishing this object- 
t deemed it advisable in April last to dis patch two dis 








p' 
applicable to all Territories which may h fter seek 
admissioni nto the Union. 

Whilst Congress possesses the undoubted power of 
admitting a new State into the Union, however small 
may be the number of its inhabitants, yet this power | 
ought not, in my opinion, to be exercised before the} 
population shall amount to the ratio required by the) 
act for the admission of Kans: his been pre- 
viously the rule, the country would have escaped all 
the evils and misfortunes to which it has been ex- 
by the Kansas question. 


Of course, it would be unjust to give this rule a 





P PP 
acting upon the past practice of the Government, has 
already formed its Constitution, elected its Legisla- 
ture and other officers, and is now prepared to enter 
the Union. 

The rule ought to be adopted, whether we consider 
its bearing on the people of the Territories or upon 
the people of the existing States. Many of the serious 
dissensions which have prevailed in Congress and 

throughout the country, would have been avoided, | 
had this rule been established at an earlier period of 

the Government. 











A large majurity uf the of the 4 
elect belonged to that party which had previously re- 
fused to vote. The rp party were thus 

laced in the ascendant, and the po itical power of the 
State was in their own hands. Had Congress admit- 
ted Kansas into the Union under the 1 Pp 


liately upon the formation of a new Territory, 
people from different States and from foreign coun-| 
tries rush into it, for the laudable purpose of improv-| 
ing their condition. Their first duty to themselves 
is to openand cultivate farms, to construct roads, to 





Con- 
stitution, the Legislature might, at its very first ses- 
sion, have submitted the question to a vote of the 
people, whether they would or would not have a Con- 
vention to amend their Constitution, either on the 
Slavery or any other question, and have adopted all 
necessary means for giving speedy effect to the will 
of the majority. Thus the sas question would 
have been immediately and finally settled. 

Under these circumstances, I submit to Congress 
the Constitution thus framed, with all the officers al- 
ready elected necessary to put the State Government 
into operation, accompanied by a strong recommend- 
ation in favor of the admission of Kansas as a State. 
In the course of my long public life I have never per- 
formed any official act which, in the retrospect, has 

forded me more heartfelt satisfaction. Its admis- 
sion could have inflicted no possibile injury on — 
human being, whilst it would, within a brief period, 
have restored peace to Kansas and harmony to the 
Union. In that event, the Slavery question would 
ere this have been tnally settled, according to the le- 
gally expressed will of a majority of the voters, and 
popular sovereignty would thus have been vindicated 
ina constitutional manner. 

With my deep convictions of duty, I could have 
pursued no other course. It is true that, as an indi- 
vidual, I had expressed an opinion, both before and 
during the session of the Convention, in favor of sub- 
mitting the remaining clauses of the constitution, as 
well as that concerning Slavery, to the poume. ut, 
acting in an official character, neither myself nor any 
human authority had the power to rejudge the pro- 

dings of the tion, and declare the constitu- 
tion which it had framed to be a —_—. To have 
done this would have been a violation of the Kansas 
and Nebraska act, which left the people of the Terri- 
pos ew pertectly free to form and regulate their domes- 
tic institutions in their own_ way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States.” It would equally 
have violated the great principle of popular sover- 
eignty, at the foundation of our institutions, to deprive 
the — of the onees if they thought proper to ex- 
, of confiding to delegates elected by them- 

Seives the trust of framing a Constitution, without re- 
quiring them to subject their constituents to the trouble, 
expense and delay of a second election. It would have 
been in opposition to many precedents in our history, 
commencing in the very best age of the republic, of 
the admission of Territories as States into the Union, 
without a previous vote of the people approving their 
Constitution. 

Itis to be | taq 
when viewed in its practical effects on the people of 
Kansas, whether decided one way or the other, shouid 
have kindled such a flame of excitement throughout 
the country. This reflection may prove to be a les- 
son of wisdom and of warning for our future guidance. 
Practically considered, the question is simply whether 
the mag of that Territory should first come into 
the Union and then change any provision in their 
Constitution not agreeable to themselves, or accom- 
ae the very same object by remaining out of the 

nion and framing another Constitution in accord- 
ance with their will? In either case the result would 
be precisely the same. The only difference in point 
of fact is, that the object would have been much soon- 
er attained, and the pacification of Kansas more speed- 
ily effected, had it been admitted asa State during 
the last session of Congress. 





ted tha’ +i Sochantn 








y for thei diat 
admission of Kansas, failed to meet the robation 
of Congress. They deemed it wiser to adopt a differ- 


ent measure for the settlement of the question. For 
my own part, I should have been willing to yield my 
assent to almost any constitutional measure to accom- 
lish this object. 1, therefore, — acquiesced 
what has been called the English Compromise, 
and approved the “ Act for the ad: ion of 
pe ay into the Union,” upon the terms therein pre- 





Under the ordi which panied the Le- 
compton Constitution, the people of Kansas had 
claimed double the quantity of public lands for the 


e State | obed: 


schools, to erect places of religious worship, 
and to devote their energies generally to reclaim the 
wilderness and to lay the foundations of a flourishing | 
and prosperous commonwealth. If, in this incipient | 
condition, with a population of a_few thousand, they 
should prematurely enter the Union, they are op- 
pressed by the burdenof State taxation, and the} 
means necessary for the apenas of the Terri-| 
tory and the advancement of their own interests, are 
thus diverted to very different purposes, | 

The Federal Government has ever been a liberal | 
parent to the Territories, and a generous contributor | 
to the useful enterprises of the early settlers. It bas! 
paid the expenses of their governments and legislative | 
assemblies out of the common treasury, and thus re- 
lieved them from a heavy charge, Under these cir- 
cumstances, nothing can be better calculated to re-| 
tard their material progress than to divert them from 
their useful employ ment by meee rg exciting an-| 
gry yokes contests among themselves, for the bene- 

it of aspiring leaders. It is surely no hardship for 
embryo Governors, Senators and Members of Con- 
gress to wait until the number of inhabitants shall) 
equal those of a single Congressional District. They| 
surely ought not to be permitted to rush into the) 
Union with a population less than one-half of several | 
of the large counties in the interior of some of the 
States. This was the condition of Kansas when it) 
made application to be admitted under the Topeka} 
Constitution. Besides, it requires some time to ren-| 
der the mass of a population collected in a new Ter-| 
ritory at all homogeneous, and to unite them on any-| 


will look forward to it and govern themselves accord- | 
ly. 

ut justice to the people of the several States re-| 

quires that this rule should be established by Con-| 
ess. 


wer devolves upon the Senate to select this officer 
rom the two highest candidates on the list. 


elected by the Senate becomes President of the United 
States. On all q i of legislation, the Senators 
of the smallest States of the Union have an equal vote 
with those from the largest. The same may be said 
in regard to the ratification of treaties, and of Execu- 
tive appointments. All this has worked admirably in 
practice, whilst it conforms in principle with the 
character of a Government instituted by sovereign 
States. I presume no American citizen would desire 
the slightest change in the arrangement. Still, is it 
not unjust and unequal to the existing States to invest 
some forty or fifty th d 

ritory with the attributes of sovereignty, and place 
them on an equal footing with Virginia and New- 
York in the Senate of the United States? 

For these reasons I earnestly recommend the pas- 
sage of a general act which shall provide that, upon 
the application of a Territorial Legislature, declaring 
their belief that the Territory contains a number of 
inhabitants which, if in a State, would entitle them 
to elect a Member of Congress, it shall be the duty of 
the President to cause a census of the inhabitants to 
be taken, and if found sufficient, then by the terms of 
this act to authorize them to proceed “ in their own 
way” to frame a State Constitution preparatory to 
admission into the Union. I also recommend that an 
appropriation may be made to enable the President to 
take a census of the people of Kansas, 


UTAH AFFAIRS, 

The present condition of the Territory of Utah, 
when contrasted with what it was one year ago, is a 
su bject for congratulation. It wes then ina state of 
open rebellion, and, cost what it might, the character 
of the Government required that this rebellion should 
be suppressed and the Mormons compelled to 
ience to the Constitution and the laws. 
to accomplish this object, as linformed you in my 
last annual message, I appointed a new Governor in- 
stead of Baicnam 
take the place of those who, consultin 








their per- 





support of Common 


ichools, which had ever been 





the Territory. To protect these civil officers, and to 





and exclude a State which, | deserts. 


thing like a fixed policy. Establish the rule, and all |Tesult of our negotiations with China. 


Each State is entitled to two Senators and at|and France against Canton. 
east one Representative in Congress. Should the|same time directed to codperate cordially with theBrit- 
people of the States fail to elect a Vice-President, the |i 


In case|merce, which the nations of the world had a right to 
of the death of the President, the Vice-President thus|demand. It was tmpossible for me to proceed further 


1 in a Ter-| 


ouNG, and other Federal officers to 


sonal safety, had found it necessary to withdraw from jof irritati 


ro d citizens of the United States, Messrs. 
Powerit, and McCotiocn, to Utah. They bore with 
them a proclamation addressed by myself to the in- 
habitants of Utah, dated on the 6th day of that month, 
warning them of their true condition, and how hope- 
less it was on their part to persist in rebellion against 
the United States, and offering all those who should 
submit to the laws a full pardon for their past sedi- 
tions and treasons, At the sametime, I assured those 
who should persist in rebellion against the United 
States, that they must expect no further lenity, but 
look to be rigorously dealt with according to their 
The instructions to these agents, as well as 
a copy of the proclamation, and their reports, are 
herewith submitted, It will be seen by their report of 
ihe 3d of July last, that they have fully confirmed the 
opinion expressed by General Jounston in the previ- 
ous October, as to the necessity of sending reinforce- 
ments to Utah. In this they state that they “are firmly 
impressed with the belief that the presence of the 
army here a large additional force that had 
been ordered to this Territory, were the chief induce- 
ments that caused the Mormons to abandon the idea 
of resisting the authority of the United States. A less 
decisive policy would probably have resulted in a 
long, bloody and expensive war.” 
These gentlemen conducted themselves to my en- 
tive satisfaction, and rendered useful se: vices in exe- 
cuting the humane intentions of the Government. 
It also affords me great satisfaction to state, that 
Governor Cummine has performed his or in an 
able and conciliatory manner, and with the happiest 
effect. I cannot, in this connection, refrain from men- 
tioning the valuable services of Col. Tuomas L. Kang, 
who, from motives of pure benevolence, and without 
apy official character or p jary comp ti 
visited Utah during the last inclement Winter, for the 
purpose of contributing to the pacification of the Ter- 
ritory. 
Iam happy toinform you, that the Governor and 
other civil officers of Utah, are now performing their 
appropriate functions without resistance. The au- 
thority of the Constitution and the laws has been 
fully restored, and peace prevails throughout the 
Territory. 
A portion of the troops sent to Utah are now en- 
camped in Cedar Valley, forty-four miles southwest of 
Salt Lake City ; and the remainder have been ordered 
to Oregon to suppress Indian hostilities, 
The march of the army to Salt Lake City, through 
the Indian Territory, has had a powerful effect in re- 
straining the hostile feelings against the United States, 
which existed among the Indians in that region, and 
in securing emigrants to the Far West against their 
sec gna This will also be the means of estab- 
lishing military postsand promoting settlements along 
the route. 
lrecommend that the benefits of our land laws and 
preémption system be extended to the people of Utah, 
by the establishment of a land office in that Territory. 
have occasion, also, to congratulate you on the 





OUR CHINESE TREATY. 


You were informed by my last annual message, that! 4, 


our Minister had been instructed to occupy a neutral 
position in the hostilities conducted by Great Britain. 
He was, however, at the 


sh and French Ministers, in all peaceful measures, to 
| secure by treaty those just concessions to foreign com- 


than thi¢ on my own authority, without usurping the 
| war-making wer, which, under the Constitution, 
belongs exclusively to Congress. 
| Besides, after a careful examination of the nature 
and extent of our grievances, 1 did not believe they 
| were of sucha pressing and aggravated character, as 
| would have justified Congress in declaring war against 
the Chinese Empire, without first making another 
‘earnest attemptto adjust them 4! peaceful negotia- 
jtion. I wasthe more inclined to this opinion, be- 
‘cause ofthe severe chastisement which had then but 
recently been inflicted upon the Chinese by our squad- 
ron, in the capture and destruction of the Barrier forts 
| to avenge an alleged insult to our flag. 
| e event has proved the wisdom of our neutrality. 
Our Minister bas executed his instruction with emi- 
{nent skill and ability. In conjunction with the Rus- 
sian plenipotentiary, he has 7 fully, but effectually 
|codperated with the English and French plenipoten- 
tiaries ; and each of the four Powers has concluded 
|a separate treaty with China, of a highly satisfactory 








character, The treaty concluded by cur own pleni- 
|potentiary will i iately be submitted the Sen-| pj, 
\ate. 


| JAPAN, 

| Lam happy to announce that, through the energetic 
yet conciliatory efforts of our Consul-General in Ja- 
|pan, a newtreaty has been concluded with that Em- 
|pire, which may be expected materially to t 


If there had been,| ors. 
the initiative, and propose measures for this pur; 5 


the Secretary of State has informed the British Gov- 
ernment that we are ready to receive am u 


jrct in view, and to consider them in an amicgple 
spirit. A strong opinion is, however, expressed, t 


evil far less - be deprecated than would be th 


am inc 


on good is of carrying false col- 
They have also invited the United States to take 


pose. 
Whilst declining to assume so grave a responsibility, 





y prop 
which they may feel disposed to offer, having this ob- 


e occasional abuse of the flag of any nation is an 
e es- 
4 which might be in- 
compatible with the freedom of the seas. This Gov- 
ernment has yet received no communication specify- 
ing the manner in which the British Government 
would propose to carry out their suggestion ; and I 
Finea to believe that no plan which can be de- 
vised will be free from grave emoarrassments. Stiil, 
I shall form no decided opinion on the subject until I 
shalj have carefully and in the best spirit examined 
any proposals which they may think proper to make 
lam truly sorry that I cannot also inform you that 
the complications between Great Britain and th 
United States, arising out of the Clayton and Bulwe 
Treaty of April, 1850, have been finally adjusted. 
At the commencement of your last session, I had 
reason to hope that, pating th 1 from 
further unavailing discussions, the two Governments 
would proceed to settle the Central American ques- 
tion in a practical manner, alike honorable and satis- 
factory to both; and this hope I have not yet aban- 
doned. In my last annual message, I stated that 
overtures had been made by the British Government 
for this purpose, in a friendly spirit, which I cordially 
reciprocated, Their proposal was, to withdraw these 
questions from direct negotiation between the two 
Governments; but to oa the same object, by 
a negotiation between the British Government and 
each of the Central American Republics whose terri- 
torial int ts are i diately involved. The settle- 
ment was to be made in accordance with the general 
tenor of the interpretation placed upon the Clayton 
and Bulwer treaty by the United States, with certain 
dificati 8 negotiati are still pending upon 
this basis, it would not be proper for me now to com- 
municate their present diti A final sett! 
of these questions is greatly to be desired, as this 
would wipe out the last remaining subject of dispute 
between the two countries, 
Our relations with the great empires of France and 
ussia, as well as with all other Governments on the 
Continent of Europe, except that of Spain, continue 
to be of the most friendly character. 
OUR RELATIONS WITH SPAIN, 
With Spain our relations remain in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition. In my message of December last, I 
informed you that our Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Madrid had asked for his re 
call; and it was my purpose to send out a new 
Minister to that Court, with special instructions on all 
questions pending between the two Governments, and 
with a determination to have them speedily and ami- 
cably adjusted, if that were possible. This purpose 
has been hitherto defeated by causes which I need 
not enumerate, 
The mission to Spain has been intrusted to a dis- 
ished citizen of Kentucky, who will proceed to 
adrid without delay, and make another and a final 
attempt to obtain justice from that Government. 
Spanish officials, under the direct control of the 
Captain-General of Cuba, have insulted our national 
flag, and, in repeated instances, have from time to 
time inflicted injuries on persons and property of 
our citizens. These have given birth to numerous 
claims against the Spanish Government, the merits of 
which have been ably discussed for aseries of years, 
by our ive dip! i Pp! tives. ot- 
withstanding this, we have not arrived at a practical 
result in any single instance, unless we may except 
the case of the Black Warrior, under the late admin- 
istration ; and that presented an outrage of such a 
character as would have justified an immediate re- 
sort to war, All ourattempts to obtain redress have 
been baffled and defeated. The frequent and oft-re- 
curring changesin the Spanish ministry have been 
— as reasons for delay. We have been com- 
pelled to wait, again and again, until the new minister 
shall have had time to investigate the justice of our 
emand, ® 
Even what have been denominated “the Cuban 
claims,” in which more than a hundred of our citi- 
zens are directly interested, have furnished no excep- 
tion. These claims were for the refunding of duties 
unjustly exacted from American vessels, at different 
Custom-houses in Cuba, so long ago as the year 1844. 
The principles upon which they rest are so manifestly 
equitable and just, that after a period of nearly ten 
years, in 1854, they were recognized by the Spanish 
Government. Proceedings were afterwards instituted 
to ascertain their amount, and this was finally fixed 
according to their own statement, (with which we are 
Satisfied,) at the sum of one hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand six hundred and thirty-five dollars and 
fifty-four cents, Just at the moment, after a delay of 
fourteen years, when we had reason to expect that 
this sum would be repaid with interest, we have re- 
ceived a proposal offering to refund one-third of that 
amount, (forty-two thousand eight hundred and sev- 
enty-eight dollars and forty-one cents,) but without 
interest, if we would accept this in full satisfaction, 
The offer is, also, panied jec} ion that 
this indemnification is not founded on any reason of 
Strict justice, out is made as a special favor. 
ne aileged cause for procrastination in the exami- 
nation and adjustment of our claims arises from an 
obstacle which it is the duty of the Spanish Govern- 
ment to remove. Whilst the Captain-General of Cuba 
is invested with general despotic ——— in ee 
thheld from 


























ernment of that Island, the power is w 
m to examine and redress wrongs committed by 
officials under his contro}, on citizens of the Unit 
States. Instead of making our complaints directly 
to him at Havana we are obliged to present them 
through our Minister at Madrid. These are then re- 
ferred back to the Captain General for information ; 
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|our trade and intercourse in that quarter, and remove 

from our countrymen the disabilities which have here- 

tofore been imposed upon the exercise of their reli- 

gion. The treaty shall be submitted to the Senate for 
approval without delay. 

OUR RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

It is my earnest desire that every misunderstand: 

| with the Government of Great Britain shouid be ami- 

jcably and speedily adjusted, It has been the misfor- 


the Revolution, to have been annoyed by a succession 


tune of both countries, almost ever since the period of 


and much time is thus consumed in Ppreliminary in- 
igati and correspond between Madrid and 
Cuba, before the Spanish Government will consent to 
roceed to negotiation. Many of the difficulties be- 
ween the two Governments would be obviated, and 
a long train of negotiation avoided, if the Captain- 
General were invested with authority to settle ques- 
tions of easy solution on the spot, where all the facts 
are fresh and couki be promptly and satisfactorily as- 
cerlained. We have hitherto in vain urged upon the 
Spanish Government to confer this power upon the 
Captain-General, and our Minister to Spain will again 








th of the M a and its im- 
mense and annually increasing trade, forei, d 
coastwise, from the valley of that noble river, now 
embracing half the —— Stajes of the Union. 
With that island under the dominion of a distant for- 
eign power, this trade, of vital importance to these 
States, is exposed to the danger of being destroyed in 
time of war, it has hitherto been subjected to per- 
petual injury and annoyance in time of peace. Our 
relations with Spain, which ought to be of the most 
friendly character, must always be placed in jeopardy, 
whilst the existing Colonial Government over the 
island shall remain in its present condition. 
Whilst the possession of the island would be of vast 
importance to the United States, its value to Spain is, 
comparatively, unimportant. Such was the relative 
situation of the parties, when the great NapoLzon 
transferred Louisiana to the United States. Jealous, 
as he ever was, of the national honor and interests of 
France, no person throughout the world has imputed 
blame to him, for accepting a pecuniary equivalent for 
this cession. 
The publicity which has been given to our former 
negotiations upon this subject, and the large appropri- 
ation which may be required to effect the purpose, ren- 
der it expedient, before making another attempt to 
renew the negotiation, that I should lay the whole 
subject before Congress. This is especially necessa- 
ry, as it may become indispensable to success that I 
should be intrusted with the means of making an ad- 
vance to the Spanish Government immediately after 
the signing of the treaty, without awaiting the ratifi- 
cation of it by the Senate. 1 am encouraged to make 
this suggestion by example of Mr, Jerrerson, previous 
to the purchase of Louisiana from France, and b 
that of Mr. Poxx, in view of the acquisition of Terri- 
tory from Mexico, I refer the whole subject to Con- 
gress, and commend it to their careful consideration, 
I repeat the recommendation made in my message 
of December last, in favor of an appropriation “ to 
be paid to the Spanish Government for the purpose of 
distribution among the claimants in the Amistad 
case.” President Po.k first made a similar recom- 
mendation in December, 1847, and it was repeated by 
my immediate predecessor in December, 1853. I en- 
tertatn no doubt that indemnity is fairly due to these 
claimants under our treaty with Spain of the 27th Oc- 
-ober, 1795; and whilst demanding justice, we ought 
to do justice. An appropriation promptly made for 
this purpose could not fail to exert a favorable influ- 
ence on our negotiations with Spain. 
OUR RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 
Our position in relation to the independent States 
south of us on this Continent, and especially those 
within the limits of North America, is of a peculiar 
character. The northern boundary of Mexico is co- 
incident with our own southern boundary from ocean 
to ocean ; and we must necessarily fee! a deep inter- 
est in allthat concerns the well-being and the fate of 
so near a neighbor. We have always cherished the 
kindest wishes for the success of that republic, and 
have indulged the hope that it might at last, atter all 
its trials, enjoy peace and prosperity undera free and 
stable Government. We have never hitherto inter- 
fered, directly or indirectly, with its internal affairs, 
and it isa duty which we owe to ourselves to prot 
the integrity of its territory, against the hostile intef- 
ference of any other power. Our geographical posi- 
tion, our direct interest in all that concerns Mexico, 
and our well-settled policy in regard to the North 
“ac epg Continent, render this an indispensable 
uty. 

Mexico has been ina state of constant revolution 
almost ever since it achieved its independence. One 
military leader after another has usurped the Govern- 
ment in rapid succession, and the various Constitu- 
tions from time to time adopted have been set at 
nought almost as soon as they were proclaimed. The 
successive Governments have afforded no adequate 
protection, either to Mexican citizens or foreign resi- 
dents, against lawless violence. Heretofore, a sei- 
zure of the capital by a military chieftain has been 
generally followed by at least the nominal submission 
ofthe country to his rule for a brief period, but not so 
at the present crisis of Mexican affairs. A civil war 
has been raging for some time throughout the Repub- 
lic, between the Central Government at the city of 
Mexico, which has endeavored to subvert the Consti- 
tution last framed by military power, and those who 
maintain the authority of that Constitution. The an- 
tagonist parties each hold possession of different 
States of the Republic, and the fortunes of war are 
constantly changing. Meanwhile, the most repre- 
hensible means have been employed by both parties 
to extort money from foreigners, as well as natives, to 
carry on this ruinous contest. The truth is, that this 
fine country, blessed with a productive soil and a be- 
nign climate, has been reduced by civil dissension to 

lition of almost hopel anarchy and imbecili- 
ty. It would be i» vain for this Government to at- 
tempt te enforce payment in money of the claims of 
American citizens, now amounting to more than ten 
million dollars, against Mexico, because she is desti- 
tute of all pecuulary means to satisfy these demands. 

Our late Minister was furnished with ample powers 
and instructions for the adjustment of all pendin 
questions with the central government of Mexico, an 
he performed his duty with zeal and ability. The 
claims of our citizens, some of them arising out of the 
violation of an express provision of the treaty of 
Guadelupe Hidalgo, and others from gross injuries to 
persons as well as property, have remained unre- 
dressed and even iced. R rances against 
these grievances have been addressed without effect 
to that Government. Meantime, in various parts of 
the Republic, instances have been numerous of the 
murder, imprisonment and plunder of our citizens, by 
different parties claiming and exercising a a 
diction ; but the central Government, although re- 
peatedly urged thereto, have made ro effort either to 
punish the authors of these outrages or to prevent 
their recurrence. No American citizen can now 
visit Mexico on lawful business without imminent dan- 
ger to his person and property. There is no adequate 
protection to either ; and in this rey et our treaty 
with that Republic is almost a dead letter. 

This state of affairs was brought toa crisis in May 
last by the promulgation of a decree levying a contri- 
bution pro rata upon all the capital in tue Republic, 
between certain specified amounts, whether held by 
Mexicans or foreigners. Mr. Forsyru, regarding this 
decree in the light of a “ forced loan,” formally pro- 
tested against its application to his countrymen, and 
advised them not to pay the contribution, but to suffer 
it to be forcibly exacted. Acting upon this advice, an 
American citizen refused to pay the contribution, and 
his property was) seized by armed men to satisfy the 
amount. Not content with this, the Government 

roceeded still further, and issued a decree banishing 

im from the country. Our Minister immediately no- 
tified them that if this decree should be carried into 
execution, he would feel it to be his duty to adopt 
“the most decided measures that belong to the 

wers and obligati ive office.” 
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and dangerous questions, threatenin; 
their friendly relations. This has partially prevente 








be instructed to urge this subject on their notice. In 
this respect we occupy a differeat position from the 
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otwithstanding this warning, the banishment was 
enforced, and Mr, Forsyta promptly announced to 
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remedy, care should be taken 

Rgemey Be be deprived of the ad yeloh tae 

by the act of Dec, 23, 1857, were 59, which | fairly enti to from the Post Omen te 
the 
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with the balance of $17,710,114 27 remaining} ment. The recommended) 
in the at the ate eh consideration of Congress Postmaster G.eral 
made an aggregate for the service of the year of $87,- ee eae of 


¢ i te the 
public es during the fiscal year end- - the delivery to those now entitled ten} 
June 30, 1656 amounted to $81,585,007 7 of which | it, of -Office stamps for their correspond: 
Poy 99 were to the payment of the pub- to direct the Department in “ ent, and 


contracts or the 
‘ion of treasury notes with| transportation of the mail, to confine i; 2 
the interest thereon, leaving inthe treasury on July 1,)ment of the sum a ‘ingle woe 
commencemen fiscal | w 


le prpose, 
lation 1858, being the tof the presen ithout requiring it to be transported in post caches 
Scaragee, of fact promptly make atonement for the wrongs w! year, 16 10, or carriages of any particular description. U: 
citizens nad ,astetnetending Leonean Sonid of liselt ae. ay poorant haste parties} they have committed the United Si and} The receipts into the Treasury, auring the first quar- | present system, expense to the Government e 
efforts. And the temper —— paren ree Se ete aes haee our red citizens whom they have forci-jter of the present fiscal year, conaenns Sn greatly increased, by requiring that the mail shii be 
can Government, he had repeatedly us that no/our actual for its of property. July, 1858, including one-half of the loan of ,000,000, | carried in such vehicles as will accommodate 
our Commissioner e unsuccessful, after the premium upon it, authorized the act of}gers. This will be done without pay from the 
give evidence of their will| intercourse with foreign is limited to the em- a sincere and earnest effort to accomplish the object|14th June, 1858, were 879 46, the esti-| ment, over all roads where the travel will remuserate 
their ” and can/of his mission, then no alternative will remain but the| mated s for the thr the contractors. 
her. It cannot legitimately resort to ment of force to obi « just ””| 30th June, 1859, from sources, are $38,500,000, These dations deserve the grave con:iger. 
it would have . without the direct authori Semen conan from uay. In view of this contingency, the he balance before stated, an aggregate | ation of Congress. 
in resisting and Sec: of Navy, under my direction, has fitted of 29,104 56. I would again call your attention to the constr. | YJ 
with that|have no authority to enter the territories of Nicaragua, | out and dispatched a naval force, expendi 5 caring first ee of the|tion of a Pacific oad. Time and reflection have 
therefore eS the uenos A’ which, it is believed, will e suffi- it fiscal year, were »708,198 51; of which|but served to confirm me in the truth and justice of 
withdrawal of the from the | protect lives and py our own citizens on| cient for occasion, It is my earnest desire, how-| $1,010,142 37 were to the payment of the/the observations which I made on this subject ip my 
their e. Itis true tha ee ae ever, that it may not be found necessary to resort to| public debt and the ption of treasury notes and/!ast annual message, to which I beg leave respectfujj 
hostilities against the Go ~~ t still holding comed foree in ‘the’ vicinity fo march to thelr lied, i on S—BUSINESS UNTRY during the ane mF to 20th) 1859, Oe tre ly admitted that it Id be inexpedi, 
$ vernment s lorce relief, : rem ee rs une, 1859, ely wou ne 
7 Should succeed in |but in doing this he would act upon his own responsi! When Se tee Se ee, $62,357,098 48, tn for this G t to i = 


an power of 
y. of the countr just rushed of those | 896 99, being an excess of expenditure, beyond the|structing the Pacific railroad by its own immedj 
have expired of a peaceful settlement) Under these circumstances I earnestly recommend otodical a7 od or the Enno ae estimated receipts into the treasury from ordinary|agents. Such a policy would increase the patro 
of our difficulties. o nas wey Brecht cates eek eetrictien laf ag ny L quence of our unsound and extrav: stem of eran seh see , i aA aT yO sive to 8 _ ond 
other hand, should Constitutional resident, under such restrictions as may k ci infla! vurrency. o stracedinary means aro ac y|a system ef j ng and corruption which no 
the if be established over the |p r, to employ the land and naval res of the| cank credits and ms ae mes Goss law within the command of the Secretary of the tance on the part of Federal officials could a 
ited in tures were suspended, our useful public and private| Treasury, by the reissue of treasury notes redeemed, | prevent or detect. This can only be done by the k; 
a less unfriendly spirit, and may grant that)obstructed or closed by violence, and in enterprises were arrested, and thousands of laborers|and by negotiating the balance of the loan authorized eye, and active and careful supervision, of individ 
American citizens which justice requires, | tec the lives and property of American were deprived 1 and reduced to want. by the act of 14th June, 1858, to the extent of|and private interest. The construction of this r 
the ve Reveunen, vod at the same time that) [piversal distress prevailed among the commercial,| $11,000,000, which, if realized during the present therefore, to be committed to companies in, 
expectation, atonce have recommended to) these forces shall be withdrawn the moment the dan- facturing an hanical classes. This revul-|fiscal year, will leave a balance in the treasury, on| porated by the States, or other agencies whose 
ress to grant the necessary power to tne Presi-|ger shall have passed away. Without such a provi-| sion was felt the more severely in the United States| the first day of July, 1859, of $7,063,298 57. rv interests would be directly involved. Co: 
dent to take possession ofa ent portion of the| sion, our citizens will be constantly exposed to inter-| because similar causeshad produced the like deplora-| The estimated receipts during the next fiscal year| might then assist them in the work by grants of 
remote and unsettled territory of Mexico, to be held ruption in their progress, and to lawless violence. ble effects th hout jal nations of Eu- g 20th June, 1860, are 000,000, which, with|or of money, or both, under such conditions and }- 
in ge until our injuries shall be redressed and our similar necessity exists for the passage of such an rope. All were experiencing sad reverses at the|the above-estimated balance of $7,063,298 57, make|strictions as would secure the transportation of tr. 
“demands be satisfied. We have already ex-|act, for the protection of the Panama and Tehuante-| same moment. Our manufacturers everywhere suf-|an sha for the service of the next fiscal year of|and munitions of war free from any charge, and 
every milder means of obtaining justice. In| pec rout fered severely, not because of the recent reduction in| $69, 57. The estimated expenditures during|of the United States mail at a fair and reasong 
a case, this re of rep nized by} In to the Panama route, the United States) the tariff of duties on imports, but because there was| the next fiscal year, e 30th June, 1860, are $73,-| price. 
the law of nations, not only as just to itself, but as a/by their existing treaty with New-G Ja, expressly| no demand at any price for their productions. The| 139,147 46, which leave a deficit of estimated means,| The progress of events since the commencemen 
means of preventing actual war. g the lity of the Isthmus, “ with the] people were ouh ed to restrict themselves in their pared with the esti d di for that] your last session has shown how soon difficulties 
But there is sncther view of our relations with| view that the free transit from the one to the other sea purchases to articles of prime necessity. In the gen-|year—commencing on the Ist of July, 1859—of $4,-| appear before a firm and determined resolution, 
pa LY nich demands im-|thne while the treaty exists.” ney eer : iis addition to this the P ee fo py AY 
our western frontier, which de me wi ie treaty ¢: . iffere In ition sum. e Postmaster-Gen otic men a visiona’ rojec' e great 
action, In that remote region, where there} In regard to the Tehuantepec route, which hasbeen Geareet Mates pe ly suffered more than any other u id the 
e bands 
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onse-| Will require from the Treasury, for the service of the| tance to be overcome, an 
of hostile|recently opened under the most favorable auspices, class, and much destitution was the inevitable c y 


ntervening mount 
are but few white inhabitants, quence among the great number of workmen who had| Post- Department, $3,838,728, as explained in|and deserts in the way, were obstacles which, in 
Indians roam promiscuously over the|our treaty with Mexico of the 30th December, 1853,| jeen .|the Report of the Sec of the Treasury, which| opinion of many, could not be surmounted. Now 

Men Staies of Chihuahua ‘and Sonora A our ad- | secures A the citizens of the United States a right of employed in this useful branch of our industry. the Repo “= 304 - tb “I 


There could be no supply where there was no de-| will increase the estimated deficit on the 30th June,|ter the lapse of but a single year, these obstacle; 
joining Territories. The local Governments of thesé| transit over it for their persons and merchandise, and| mand. ‘To present an rrample, there could be no de-| 1860, to $7,914,576 89. ‘To provide for the payment oi] has been discovered, are far less formidable thas 
are y helpless, and are kept in a state | stipulates that neither Government shall “ interpose| mand for railroad iron after our magnificent system of| this estimated deficiency, which will be i d by| were supposed to be ; and mail stages, with pas 
of constant alarm by the Indians. They have not the|any obstacle” thereto, It also concedes to the United railroads, extending its benefits to every portion of the|Such appropriations as may be made by Congress,|gers,now pass and repass regularly twice in 
poner, the will, even to restrain| States the “ right to transport across the Isthmus, in Union, had been brought to a dead pause. The same] not es ted in the report of the Treasury Depart-| week, by a common wagon road between San 
wwiess Mexicans from passing the border and com- bags, the mails of the United States not intend- consequences have resulted from similar causes to|ment, as well as%o provide for the gradual redemp-| cisco and St. Louis and Memphis, in less than tw 
mitting depredations on our remote setilers. A state distribution along the line of the communica-| many other branches of useful manufactures. It is| tion, from year to year, of the outstanding Treasury|five days. The service has been as regularly per- 
of anarchy and violence prevails throughout that dis-|tio® ; also, the effects of the United States Govern-| seif-evident that where there is no ability to purchase| notes, the Secretary of the Treasury recommends] formed as it was in former years between New-{ork 
tant frontier. The laws are a dead letter, and life and | ment and its citizens which may be intended for tran-| manufactured articles, these cannot be sold, and con-| such a revision of the present tariff as will raise the|and this city. 
rty are wholly insecure. For this reason the|sit, and not for distribution on the Isthmus, free of uently must cease to be produced. required amount. After whatI have already said,1| Whilst disclaiming all authority to approyiate 
it of Arizona is arrested, whilst it is of great|Custom-House or other charges by the Mexican Gov- o Government, and especially a Government of|need scarcely add that I concur in the opinion ex-|money for the construction of this road, excep/that 
that a chain of inhabitants should extend | ernment.” = such limited powers as that of the United States, | pressed in his report—that the public debt should not|derived from the war-making power of the Comtitu- 
all along its hern border, sufficient for theirown|* These treaty stipulations with New-Granada and) could have prevented the late revulsion. The whole bei d by an additional loan, and would, there-|tion, there are important collateral consideritions 
protection and that of the United States mail passing | Mexico, in addition to the PP ial world seemed for years to have been| fore, strongly urge upon Congress the duty of making,| urging us to undertake the work as speedily as possi- 
and from California. Well-founded apprehensi the agua route, seem to require legislation] rushing to this catastrophe. The same ruinous con-|at their present session, the necessary provision for| bie. 
are now eutertained, that the Indians, and wandering | for the purpose of carrying them into effect. sequences would have followed in the United States,| meeting these liabilities. The first and most momentous of these is, tha such 
Mexicans equally lawless, may break up the impor- COSTA RICA AND NEW-GRANADA. whether the duties upon foreign imports had remain- TRE PUBLIC DEBT. a road would be —— bond of union beween 
tant stage and postal communicaticn recently estab-| The inynries which have been inflicted upon our cit-| ed as they were under the tari of eae, or had been| The public debt on the Ist of July, 1858, the com- the States east and west of the Rocky Mouitains, 
lished between our Atlantic and Pacific possessions. |jzens in Costa Rica and Nicaragua during the last two| raised toa much higher standard. The tariff of 1857| mencement of the present fiscal year wes $25,155,977 This is so self-evident as to require nq i ustraton. . 
This passes very near to the Mexican boundary, |or three years, have received the prompt attention of|had no agency in the result, The general causes ex- 7 ’ ver But again, in a commercial point of view. I cmsider 
ut the whole length of Arizona. I can|this Government. Some of these injuries were of the| isting throughout the world, could not have been con- During the first quarter of the present year, the sum| ‘Dis a uestion of the day. With the tastern 
no possible remedy for these evils, and no} most aggravated character. The transaction at Vir-| trolled by the legislation of any particular country. | of $10,000,000 has been negotiated of the loan’ author. front of our Republic stretching slong the Atlantic, 
law and order on that remote and gin Bay in April, 1856, when a company of unarmed} The periodical revulsions which have existed in our ized by the act of 14th of June, 1858—making the pre- and its western front along the Pacific, if all the parts 
mericans, who were in no way connected with any pest tory must continue to return at intervals s0| sent outstanding public debt, exclusive of Treasury |S"0Uld be united by a safe, easy, and rapid canmuni- 
ted States to assume a arr sree A protectorate over | belligerent conduct or party, were fired upon by the| long as eur present unbounded system of bank credits notes, $35,155.77 66. There was on the Ist of July, cation, we must necessarily command a very large 
the northern portions of Chihuahua and a and | troops of Costa Rica, and numbers of them killed and| shall provall. They will, however, probably be the| i958, of Treasury notes issued by authority of the aci|Proportion of the trade both of Europe aad Asia. 
to establish military posts within the same ; and this} wounded, was brought to the knowledge of Con-| less severe in future ; because it is not to be expec of De ber 23 " d, the sum of $19,-| Ur recent treaties with China and Japan will open 
is earnestly recommended to Congress. This protec-|gress by my predecessor soon after its occurrence,| at least for many years to come, that the commercia 754,800—making the ‘amount of actual indebtedness, | ese Tich and populous Empires to our commerce ; 
ee eke hnante of aed Governments lend was also presented to the Government of Costa| nations of Euro at that date, $54,910,777 66. To this will be added |*"4 Pyle AD dE 
ese 8, capable| Rica, for that i diate i igati . on ~ & whic! ined posses ew m 
of performing their duties to the United States, re-| which the nature of the case demanded. A similar|ilar calamities, But this subject was treated so much nena Dog = — sortid non 000 not yal Asia has always become wealthy and powerful. The 
a the lawless and preserving peace along the| course was pursued with reference to other ¢ outrages at large in my last annual Message that I shall not| heeotiated 8 — oer! geographical sition of Cal fornia = our 
r. in these countries, some of which were 'y less) now pursue it further. Still, I respectfully renew the . | Pa ossessions, inv merican cap! 4 
I do not deubt that this measure will be viewed in | aggravated in their ch an the tr tion at recetamensation, in favor of the yaasage of a uniform a. ma sepoene, of Ge cee es ae wen terprise into this fruitful field. To reap the rich har- 
a friendly spirit by the Governments and people of] Virgin Bay. At the time, however, when our present| bankrupt law, applicable to banking institutions. Crete Pecan empath nrg Mag Boacsanng » it is an P prereq that 
Chihuahua and Sonora, as it will prove equally effect- | minister to Ni was appointed, in D ber,| This is all the direct power over the subject which, I| ment ought to admonish us or gg lel respective | We Shall first have a railroad, to convey and circulate 
ual for the protection of their citizens on that remote |1857, no redress had been obtained for any of these| believe, the Federal Government sses. Such al reves t duty, to the tice’ of rigid economy. |it8 Products throughout every portion of the Union. 
and lawless trontier, as for citizens of the United) wrongs, and no reply even had been received to the|law would mitigate, though it might not prevent, the he oblects of oxpenditurs should be limited in nury. | Besides, such a railroad through our temperate lati- 
Btates. demands which had been made by this Government|evil. The instinct of self-preservation might produce], ) thi pe be practicable, and the appro.| Ue Which would not be impeded by the frosts and 
ARIZONA, upon that of -Costa Rica, more than a year before.| a wholeso aint upon their banking business er, as far as this may be pi , PPrO-| snows of Winter, nor by the tropical heats of Summer, 
po . y a lesome restr: po king business, if} priations necessary to carry them into effect, ought to 
And in this connection permit me to recall your at-|Our Minister was instructed, therefore, to lose no|they knew in advance that a suspension of specie ye men | the strictest accountabili n- | Would attract to itself much of the travel and the trade 
tention to the condition of Arizona. The population |time in expressing to those Governments the deep re-| payments would inevitably produce their civil death.| hontoned coonaney dues not conciet in the refusal to}! 2! nations passing between Europe and Asia, 
of that Territory, numbering, as is alleged, more than|gret with which the’President had witnessed this inat-| "But the offects of the revulsion are mew elowle bai eapropriate money Sr constitutional purposes, essen- THE SLAVER ECHO. 
ten thousand souls, are practically without a Govern-| tention to the just claims of the United States, and in| surely g away. The energy and enterprise of til te the defence, progress and prosperity of the Re-| On the 2ist of August last, Lieut. J. N. Marrrr, of 
ment, without laws, and without any regular adminis- | demanding their prompt and satisfactory adjustment.| our citizens, with our unbounded resources. will, public, but in taking care that none of this money|the United States brig Dolphi captured he thawer 
tration of justice. Murder and other crimes are com-| Unless this demand shall be complied with at an early| within the period of another year, restore a state of hall be ted, by mismanagement, in its applica-| Echo, (formerly the ban OP cant Head s 
mitted with impunity, This state of things calls loud- |day it will only remain for this Government to adopt! wholesome 5! and trade, Capital has again me to th a C ual _ sgcme , PP’ Kay ‘Soule de the prerye hy Bo, a ans.) pear 
ly for redress ; and I, therefore, repeat my recommen: | such other measures as may be necessary, in order to| accumulated in our large cities. The rates of interest v7 od “i ae betwe ler 7 al i. diture atthe| three hundred African negroes on board, The toe 
‘ation for the establishment of a Territorial Govern-|obtain for itself that justice which it has in vain at-|is there very low. Confidence is gradually reviving, omparisons 4 het i stage tant re at the under the command of Lieut, Baavronp. of the United 
ment over Arizona. tempted to secure by peaceful means, from the Gov-|and so soon as it is discovered that this capital can — time, and what it ie apt pm tae States Navy, arrived at Charleston on the 27th of Au- 
ISTHMUS AFFAIRS—THE SEVERAL ROUTES FOR raansrr |€rnments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. While it has| be profitably employed in commercial and fi pena cag agen gree ulation Tenders @ corre-/gust ; when the negroes, three hundred and six in 
ACROSS IT. shown, and will continue to show, the most sincere) turing enterprises, and in the construction of rail- ayo of ex | one e, to some extent, un-|number, were de vered into the custody of the 
The political condition of the narrow Isthmus of|regard for the rights and honor of these republics, it-| roads and other works of public and private improve-|SPonding This is tantly creating new objects ot| United States Marshal for the District of South Caro- 
Central America through which transit routes pass,|©@Nnot permit this regard to be met by an utter ne) ment, pevase will again smile throughout the|® » le ting the amount required for|lina. They were first placed in Castle Pinckney, and 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, presents a|slect, on their part, of what is due to the Government/land. It is vain, however, to disguise the fact from the old. The true questions, then, are, have these| afterwards in Fort Sumter, for safe keeping, ond were 
subject of deep interest to all commercial na‘ions. It|4Nd citizens of the United —., ai ourselves, that a speculative inflation in our currency, objects been unnecessarily multiplied?’ or has the| detained there until the 19th of September, when the 
is over these transits that a large proportion of the| Against New-Grapada we have long-standing causes| without a corresponding inflation in other countries amount expended upon any or all of them been larger| Survivors, two hundred and seventy-one in number, 
trade and travel between the European and Asiatic|f complaint, arising out of the unsatisfied claims of) whose manufactures come into competition with our than comporis with due ? In rn were delivered on board the United States steamer 
Fae ean i rae te ey tuied States| feta” more, resenty added te outrages Commited|domtette asta. Ne eat ah tate | with these pinepls the heads of the diferent eneea| Nagar, tobe taneportd tthe coast of fic, un 
se routes are of incalculable ce, as a 7 J " -| der the charge of the agent ofthe United States, pur- 
means ot communication between the Atiantic and ay 8 ou, — a } rename, = April, 1656. Seats prohibition, can prevent these evil consequences, ae Ss — — a penta my Ls 0 Some = suant to the Deovisions ef the act of the 3d a March, 
‘acific possessions, e lat‘er now ex! jugh- | THE TARIFF. the | t standard sistent with the ef. | 1819, “ in addition to the acts prohibiting the Slave- 
by the Secretary of State and the Minister of New- ear to the lowest standard consistent w e €' » i 
pe spo rn 2, tout, + Granada, in September, 1857, which contained just| ,2%,Commection with this subject, it is proper to re- Ectemoy of the service, and this duty they have per- rade.” Under the second section of this act, the 
flourishing Terri a 
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t r z fer to our financial condition, The same causes in irit of just President is “ authorized to make such regulations 
ries of Oregon and Washinst nd P provisions for that purpose. The treaty| which have produced p iary distress through form a spirit of jus’ y- and arrangements as he may 4 Zient, for the 
All commercial nations, therefore, have a deep and|¥®S transmitted to Bogota, and — ae by the| the country, have so reduced the amount of imports ae, Too om eer Bip pnents safe Reoping, support and removal beyond the imits 
direct interest, that these communications shall be|G°vernment of New-Granada, but wit od “ertaln | from foreign countries, that the revenue has proved] a sadden and unforecsen ener ency should arise, it| Of the United States, of all such negroes, mulattoes, 
rendered secure trom interruption. If an arm of the|#mendments. It was not, however, —— bj this|inadequate to meet the necessary expenses of the|{t jc net enticineted that 6 deficiency will exist in| Fr persons of color” captured by vessels of the United 
sea, connecting the two oceans, penetrated through|City until after the close of the last session of the) Government. To supply the deficiency, Congress, by pa olga Faney poms yal geen y ne BM year. States, as may be delivered to the Marshal of the dis- 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, it could not be pretended | Senate. It will be ®. al AA the act of Dec. 23, 1857, authorized the issue of $20,-| post. office Department is placed in a peculiar posi-|trict into which they are brought ; “ and to appoint 
that these States would have the right to arrest or re- | ody for their advice and consent ; and should this be} 999,000 of Treasury notes, and, this proving inade-|+ion, different from the other departments, and to this | @ Proper person or persons residing upon the coast of 
tard its navigation, to the injury of other nations, |ODtalned, it will remove all our existing Sang of! quate, they author! zed, by the act of June 14, 1858, a I shall hereafter refer Abicnee agent or agents for receiving the negroes, 
The transit by land over this narrow Isthmus occupies ~~: og against New-Granada on the subject of| loan of $20,000,000, “ to be applied to the payment of!” | invite Congress to institute a rigid scrutiny to as-|mulattoes, or persons of color, delivered from on 
nearly the same position. It is a highway in which EE ae in ien i appropriations made by law.’ certain whether the expenses in all the departments|board vessels seized in the prosecution of the Slave- 
Sox Oemasives ve little interest, when compared| Questions have arisen between the two Govern- © Statesman would advise that we should go On| -annot be still further reduced; and1 promise them|trade by commanders of the United States’ armed 

the vast interests of the rest of the world, | ments as to the right of New-Granada to levy a ton-| increasing the national debt to meet the ordinary ex-|Cammot be still further reduced ; a the investigation. | Fessels.” 

Whilst their rights of sovereignty ought to be re-|%4ge duty upon the vessels of the United States in its| penses of the Government. This would be a most ¥ po P ¥d A doubt immediately arose as to the true construc- 
duty of other nations to require | Ports of the Isthmus, and to levy a passenger tax upen| ruinous policy. In case of war, our credit must be THE DEPARTMENTS. tion of this act. It is quite clear from its terms that 
t this important shall not be interrupted | Ur citizens arriving in that country, whether with a| our chief resource, at least for the first year, and this| _ I transmit herewith the reports made to me by the| the President was authorized to provide “ for the safe 
by the civil wars and revolutio outbreaks which 5 to remain there, or to pass from ocean to ocean| would be greatly impaired by having contracted a} Secretaries of War, of the Navy, of the Interior, and|\eeping, support and removal” of these negroes up 
have so frequently occurred in that region. The by Transit route, and also a tax upon the mails of large debt in time of peace. Itis our true policy to|of the Postmaster-General. They each contain valu-|¢i}) the time of their delivery to the agent on the Coast 
stake is too important to be left at the mercy of rival United States transported over the Panama Rail-| increase our revenue so as to equal our expenditures, | able i tion and important recommendations, to] of Africa ; but no express provision was made for their 
companies, claiming to hold conficting contracts|f024. The Government of New-Granada has been| {+ would be ruinous to continue to borrow. Besides,| which I invite the attention of Congress. protection and support after they had reached the 
with Nicaragua. The commerce of other nations is|‘mformed that the United States would consider the] it may be proper to observe that the incidental pro-| In my lestannual message I took occasion to re-|hiace of their destination. Still, an agent was to be 
not to stand still and await the adjust of such of either of these taxes asan act of viola-| tection thus afforded by arevenue tariff would, at the d the i construction of ten small appointed to receive them in Africa; and it could not 
petty b G t of the United | ‘ion of the treaty between the two countries, and as preset moment, to some extent, increase the confi-|steamers, light draught, for tho purpose of increasing | have been supposed that Congress intended he should 
tates expect no more than this, and they will not be|SUCh would be resisted by the United States. At the] dence of the manufacturing interests, and give a fresh|the efficiency of the Navy. Congress respond desert them at the moment they were received, and 
satisfied with less. They would not, i 8 e, we are prepared to discuss these questions) impulse to our reviving business. To this, surely, no|the recommendation by auihorizing the construction | turn them loose on that inhospitable coast to perish 
derive any advantage from the Nicaragua transit, not |! @ spirit of amity and justice, and with a sincere de-| one will object. of eight of them. The progress which has been made| for want of food, or to become the victims of the 
common to the rest of the world. Its neutrality and |Site to adjust them in a satisfactory manner. A nego-| [py re to the mode of ing and collecting] in ing this authority is stated in the report ot] Sjaye-trade. Had this been the intention of Congress, 
pr ion, for the use of all nations, is their| tiation for that puryose has already been commenced. | quties under a strictly revenue tariff, 1 have long en-|the Secretary of the Navy. I concur with him in the employment of an agent to receive them, who is 
only object. They have no objection that Nicaragua|No effort has recently been made to collect these|tertained and often expressed the opinion that sound] opinion, that a greater number of this class of vessels| required to reside on the Coast, was unnecessary, and 
shall demand and receive a fair compensation from|'®*€8, nor is any anticipated under present circum: policy requires this should be done by specific duties,|is necessary for the purpose of protecting in a more | the: might have been landed by our vessels anywhere 
the companies and individuals who may traverse the |Stances. in cases to which these can be properly applied,| efficient manner the persons and property of American | in gp Oo ge | left exposed to the sufferings and the 

route ; but they insist that it shall never hereafter be| BRAZIL. They are well adapted to commodities which are usu-| citizens on the high seas, and in foreign countries, as|fate which would certainly await them. 
by an arbitrary decree of that Government.| With the empire of Brazil our relations are of the) aliy sold by weight or measure, and which, from their| well as in guarding more effectually our own coast. Mr. Mownog, in his special message of the 17th of 
If disputes arise between it and those with whom they | Most friendly character. The productions of the two| nature, are of equal or neerty equal value. Such, for|I dingl d the passage of an act for| December, 1819, at the first session after the act 
ts, ies, p y those of an agricultural na-| example, are the articles of {ron of different classes,| this purpose. passed, announced to Congress what, in his opinion, 
j by some fair tribunal provided for the purpose,|ture, are such as to invite extensive mutual ex-| raw sugar, and foreign wines and aut. The suggestions contained in the report of the Sec-| was its true construction. He believed it to be his 
c pending the contro-|changes. A ag quantity of American flouriscon-| In my deliberate judgment, s duties are the|retary of the {nterior, especially those in regard to the|duty under it to follow these unfortunates into Af- 
versy. This is our whole policy, and it cannot fail to| sumed in Braz 3 while more than treble the amount) best, if not the on! 7. means of securing the revenue} disposition of the public domain, the pension and rica, and make provision for them there, until they 
be acceptable to other nations, of value of coffee is in the United) against false and fraudulent invoices, and such has| bounty land system, the policy towards the Indi should be able to provide for themselves. In com- 
these difficulties might be avoided if, consistent-| States. While this is the case, a heavy duty has been| been the practice adopted for this purpose by other|and the amendment of our patent laws, are worthy o} municating this interpretation of the act to Con- 
ly with the faith of Nicaragua, the use of this|!evied, until very recently, upon the importations of| commercial nations. Besides, specific duties would| the serious consideration of Congress. gress, he stated that some doubt had been enter- 
transit could be thrown open to » Beneral competition ;| American flour into Brazil. I am gratified, however,| afford to the American the incidental] |The Post-Office department occupies a position very | tained as to its true intent and meaning, and he sub- 
providing at the same time for the payment of a rea-|to be able to inform you that in last this| advantages to which he is fairly entitled under a rev-|different from that of the other departments. For| mitted the question to them, so that they might, 

rate to the Nicaraguan Governmer.t, on pas-|has been reduced from $1 32 to about forty-nine cents] enue ari . The present system isa sliding scale to|many years it was the policy of the Government to 

sengers and freight. per barrel, and the duties on other articles of our pro-| his 
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antage. Under it, when prices are high andjrender this a self-sustaining department; and if this Ra eth ee a ee eNathi “ 
. er it, r x ; 7 

In August, 1852, the Accessory Transit Company | duction have been diminished in nearly the same pro-| business prosperous, the duties ‘rise in amount when] cannot now be eccomplished in the present condition foam cell tate caine x act, a Me 
made its first interoceanic trip over the Nicaraguan |portion. he least requires their aid, Onthe contrary, when|of the country, we ought to make as near an approach 

route. inued in ful ti I regret to state that the Government of Brazil still 


Mownrosg proceeded to carry it inte execution accerd- 
5 with rices fall, and he is struggling against adversity, the|to it as may be practicable. ing to his own interpretation. This, then, e the 
great advantage to the public, until the 18th of Febru-|continuesto levy an ay duty of about 11 percent.) duties are diminished in the same proportion, guceliy The Postmaster-General is placed in a most em- 6 tical construction, When the by pond on 
ary, 1856, when it was closed, and the grant to this/ on coffee, notwithstand ing this article is admitted free) to his injury. g position by the existing laws. He is Echo were delivered to the Marshal at 
country, as well as its charter, were summarily and|from duty in the United States. This isa heavy charge} Neither would there be danger that a higher rate of obliged to carry these into effect. He has no other al-| Charleston, it became my duty to consider what dis- 
geblirerty revoked by the Government of President|upon the consumers of coffee in our comers as we) duty than that intended by Congress could be levied|ternative. He finds, however, that this cannot be| position ought to be made of them under the law. 
Rivas. Previous to this date, however, in 1854, seri-| purchase half of the entire surplus crop of that arti-|in the form of specific duties. It would be easy to|done without heavy demands upon the Treasury over| For many reasons, it was expedient to remove them 
ous ng the sett] of their ac-|cle raised in Brazil. Our Minister, under instructions, | ascertain the average value of any imported cle} and above what is received for postage ; and these] from that locality as s ly as possible. Although 
counts had arisen between the company and the Gov-| Will reiterate his efforts to have this export duty re-| for a series of years ; and, instead of subjecting it to| have been progressively increasing from year to year,| the conduct of the authorities and Citizens of Charles- 
erament, threatening the interru of the route at|moved ; and it is hoped that the enlightened Govern-| an ad valorem duty at a certain rate per centum, to| until they amounted, for the last fiscal year ending on ton, in giving 7 to the ion of the 
any moment. These the United States in vain en-|ment of the Emperor will adopt this wise, just and| substitute in its plece an equivalent specific duty. the 30th June, 1858, to more than four millions and a|jaw, was just what might be expected from their high 
deavored to compose. It would be useless to narrate|equal policy. In that event there is good reason to} By such an ar t will not bejhalf of dollars; whilst it is estimated that for the| character, yet a prolonged continuance of three hun- 
the various procsedings which took place between the | believe that the the twoc injured, Itis true, he might have to pay a little more ——— fiscal year they will amount to $6,290,000.| dred Africansin the immediate vicinity of that city, 
postion, up 11 the time when the transit was discon-| Will greatly increase, much to the advantage of both. duty on a given article in one year ; but if so he would These sums are exclusive of the annual appropriation| could not have failed to become a source of inconve- 
ued. Suffice it to say, since February, 1856,| The claims of our citizens against the Government! pay a little less in another, and in a series of years| of $700,000 -for “ compensation for tho mail service|nience and anxiety to its inhabitants. Where to send 
it has remained closed, ly to the Lay mg) of ag r large | these would counterbalance each other and amount ape ee for the two Houses of Congress, and the|them, was the question. There was no portion of the 
citizens of the United 8 Bince that the|@mount ; but some of these rest upon plain S| to the same thing so far as his interest is concerned.| the other departments and officers of the Governmen 
oo! pee ceased between the rival routes of/|of ponies, and ae nee ought not to be longer in 
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coast of Africa, to which they could be removed with 
This inconvenience would be trifling v hen contrasted in the transportation of free matter.” any regard to humanity, except to Liberia. Under 
icaragua, and, in consequence thereof,|delayed. A renew: earnest, and, I trust, @ sucC-|yith the additional security thus afforded against} The cause of these large deficits is mainly attribu-| these circumstances, an agreement was entered into 
an unjust and unreasonable amount has been exacted | cessful effort, will be made by our Minister to procure| frauds upon the revenue, in which every consumer is|table to the increased expense of transporting the| with the Colonization Society on the 7th of Septem- 
from our citizens for their passage to and from Call.) their final adjustment. directly interested. mails. In 1852 the sum for this service. was but|ber last,acopy of which is herewith transmitted, 
fornia. PARAGUAY. I have thrown out these suggestions as the fruits of|a fraction over four millions and a quarter. Since| under which the society e , forthe considera- 
m ey Ay signed on the 16th if of November,| On the 2d of June last, Congress posned a joint reso-| my own observation, to which Congress, in their bet-| that year it has annually increased until in 1858 it has|tion of forty-five thousand dollars, to receive these 
1857, by Secretary of State and Minister of Nica-|lution authorizing the President “ to adopt such mea-|ter judgment, will give such weight as they may/reached more than eight millionsand a quarter ; and| Africans to Liberia from the agent of the United 
“Minieun See tae the = and | sures and —} suc! force * | judgment, may an iustly deserve. for me A —4 om ootanates that it will) States, and furnish them during the period of one year 
ransi ould have M se-|necessary avisable”’ “ for jus | amoun more than ten millions of dollars. 
fured, not only to the United States, but equally to all|the diffe: = 








rpose FINANCES. thereafter with comfortable shelter, clothing, pro- 
rences between the United States and the The report of the Secretary of the Treasury will! The receipts of the Post-Office Department can belyisions and medical attendance, causing the children 
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* trict of Columbia. As the residence of Congress and the Executive De- 


receive schooling ; and all, whether children or adults, to be instruc- 
ted'ia ‘the arts of ‘civilized life, suitable to their condition. This 
based on an allowance of $150 for each indivi- 
dual, and as there had been considerable mortality among them, and 
be more before they reach Africa, the Society have agreed, in an 
vauitable spirit, to make such a deduction from the amount as under the 
mstances may appear just and reasonable. This cannot be fixed 
until we shall ascertain the actual number which may become a charge 


agreed, that, under no circumstances, shall this 
Government be called upon for any additional expenses. 

The ts of the society manifested a laudable desire to con- 
form to the wishes of the Government throughout the transaction, 
They assured me that after a careful examination, they would be re- 

uired to expend the sum of $150 on each individual ia complying with 
the agreement, and they would have nothing left to remunerate them for 
their care, trouble and responsibilty. At all events, I could make no bet- 
ter arrangement, and there was no other alternative. During the period 
when the Government itself, through its own agents, undertook the task 
of Lesoratiog for captured negroes in Africa, the cost per head was very 
m ater. 

There baving been no outstandiug appropriation applicable to this pur- 
pose, I could not advance any money on the agreement. I therefore re- 
commend that an appropriation may be made of the amount necessary to 
carry it into effect. : 

Oiher captares of a similar character may, and probably will be made 
by our naval forces ; and I earnestly recommend that Congress may 
amend the second section of the act of March 3, 1819, so as to free its 
construction from the ambiguity which has so long existed, and render 
the duty of the President plaia in executing its provisions. 

I recommend to your favourable regard the local interests of the Dis- 
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partments of the Government, we cannot fail to feel a deep concern in 
its welfare. This is heightened by the bigh character and the peaceful 
and orderly conduct of its resident inhabitants. 

I cannot conclude without performing the agreeable duty of express- 
ing my gratification that Congress so kindly responded to the recom- 
mendation of my last annual message by affording me sufficient time be- 
fore the close of their late session for the examination of all the bills pre- 
sented to me for a This change in the practice of Congress has 
proved to be a wholesome reform. It exerted a beneficial influence on 
the transactions of legislative business, and elicited the general approba- 
tion of the country. It enabled Congress to adjourn with that dignity 
and deliberation so becoming to the representatives of this great Repub- 
lic, without having crowded into general appropriation bills provisions 
foreign to their nature. and of doubtful constitutionality and expedi- 
ency. Let me warmly and strongly commend this precedent, established 
by themselves, as a guide to their proceedings during the present ses- 


sion. JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Washington City, Dec. 6, 1858. 
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then 22, as Attaché at Athens, where his father, then Captain Sir Edmund 
Lyons, represented the British Crown. He was long resident in Greece ; 
was for a short time at Dresden ; but has passed several years lately at 
Florence, whence it may be remembered that he was sent to Naples in 
March, 1856, to watch the proceedings against the British Engineers 
seized on board the Sardinian steamer Cagliari. His conduct on that oc- 
casion was highly commended. 

Now as the missions respectively to Washington and Florence are 
nearly on a par, the former taking precedence, it would by no means 
surprise us to find that an exchange has been effected between the re- 
spective occupants of these two posts. For Mr. Lyons the move would 
be a step in advance ; whilst Tuscany is so choice a spot among diplo- 
matists, irrespective of its relative rank, that the Marquis of Normanby 
long held office there after having been both Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land and British Ambassador in Paris. This is our surmise ; and, whe- 
ther it prove correct or not, we have no hesitation in ridiculing the twad- 
dle about the Monroe Doctrine. 





The President’s Message. 
The Legislature of the United States assembled at Washington on Mon- 
day last, giving ear as usual to the Chief Magistrate’s annual exposition 
of the state, prospects, and policy of the Republic—or to such portions of 
those all-embracing topics as Executive wisdom saw fit to touch upon. 
In accordance with a-custom which, however inconvenient, we hesitate 
to abandon, a large space in our columns of to-day is given up to Mr. 
Buchanan’s inaugural discourse. It behoves us also to pass upon it a 
few remarks. 
And in the first place, naturally, of Great Britain, although this branch 
of Mr. Buchanan’s theme is more briefly and less significantly treated, 
than it has been for years past in any similar document. Two para- 
graphs are indeed devoted to a misrepresention of the “ right of search” 
difficulties, that occurred during the last cession of Congress. But the 
story is an old one; and if the President and his organs can find any 
one simple enough to credit his and their versions of well-known facts, 
we shall not trouble him or them or our readers or ourselves about it. 
Looking back to the whole affair after the lapse of many months, we can 
rejoice that the indiscreet British cruisers were withdrawn from the Gulf 
before the occurrence of any unhappy collision ; and we can afford to 
smile at the use which Mr. Buchanan makes of history.—With reference 
to Central America, so far as Great Britain and the United States as- 
sume, or may be thought to assume, there an antagonistic position, 
there is nothing whatever to be gathered. The oracle is dumb on 
this point. A few mild words of the most inoffensive tenor 
express the old hope, in the old terms, that matters will 
be -happily adjusted. In December, 1857, Mr. Buchanan overhauled the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and recommended Congress to take measures for 
abrogating it. In December, 1858, there is not a word on the subject. 
And yet, scarcely had the echoes of the reading of the Message died away, 
ere the House of Representatives decided bya close vote of 93 to 90 that 
a Resolution should not be tabled, which invited the President to take 
| initiatory steps towards getting rid of this very obligation. Truly there 
is not much call for comment in Mr. Buchanan’s verbal dealings on this 
occasion with the Government that claims our first regard. 

Dividing a paragraph of three lines and a-half as equitably as we can, 
France is disposed of in about three-fourths of one line. Not much here 
then, to frighten the world from its propricty, although it hap- 
pens that if any cloud menacing these United States be visible, 
no bigger than a man’s hand, on the political horizon, it is 
in the direction of France and France alone. We do not, 
therefore, blame the Presidential reserve. There was, perhaps, 
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Reported Recall of Lord Napier ; the New Minister to the U. 8, 

Although at the time of writing, the Persia with the Liverpool mail- 
bag of the 27th ult. has not yet reached this port, we were supplied on 
Wednesday with some gleanings of news to the 24th, dropped off Cape 
Race, en passant, by the City of Washington. The chief items of interest are 
embodied in the heading above ; and although the recall of our popular 
Minister is only announced by the Newfoundland Telegraph on the au- 
thority of two London opposition papers. there is no reason to doubt the 
fact. One of these papers, however, the Morning Post, hitches on a scrap 
of malicious pleasantry, intended without doubt as a passing fling at 
the known tendencies of the Cabinet, but taken up by one or two of 
our credulous cotemporaries here as really something profound. The 
Post has it then that his Lordship is removed from the sphere of his 


thing to be said. Only we are puzzled to put eye or finger upon 
the “ bold and explicit”? declarations of a foreign policy which, we are 
told by Mr. Buchanan’s confidential organ in this city, is to throw dis- 
may into the Cabinets of Europe. We rather think that the Cabinets of 
Europe will remain very tranquil, under the explosion of the bomb-shell. 
If some two or three of them are concerned in unravelling a very tangled 
web in Central America, there is surely nothing in the Message to 
alarm, or even to enlighten them. We don’t see init, for instance, any 
allusion to the famous Monroe Doctrine ; and detect, in fact, only one 
phrase wherein that will-o’-the-wisp can possibly be intended. Speaking 
of Cuba—whereof presently—Mr. Buchanan mentions, in general terms, 
“ our well-settled policy in regard to the North American continent.” 
The boldness and explicitness escape us here. Elsewhere, in handling Nica- 
ragua, and after explanations somewhat obfuscated, his Excellency says 
that “ our whole policy cannot fail to be acceptable to other nations.” 
So much the better ; but the terribleness and directness, we say, again 
escape us. 

Yet is there considerable novelty, it must be owned, in this Presiden- 
tial programme—if such it be. Spain comes prominently and very sin- 
gularly on the carpet. You remember perhaps a certain manifesto, 


lomatic edict was thus set forth at the time, if we remember aright, well- 
rounded as an after-dinner toast or sentiment :—“ Cuba, peaceably if we 
can, forcibly if we must!’ And one half, the former half, is now re- 
produced—the latter being carefully kept in the back-ground. In 
other words, Mr. Buchanan enters at full length into the propriety and 
expediency of Spain selling, and the United States buying, the Island of 
Cuba, just as though that possession of the Spanish crown were regularly 
in the market. The Spanish monarchy may perhaps be in its deca- 
dence ; but we doubt whether the national pride of Spain is so com- 
pletely a thing of the past, as not to resent as a national affront 





usefulness, because of his tendencies in favour of the Monroe Doctrine ! 
These tendencies, we confess, come upon us very freshly. We have never 
heard of them, and surmise that if they really exist they must have been 
limited to Lord Napier’s conscience and his confidential despatches to 
Downing Street. ,It would be hard to trace them in his Lordship’s words 
or conduct during his residence here ; for there is no need to remind our 
readers of the wide difference between an evident willingness to recog- 
nise the many Just claims of these United States to preponderating in- 
fluence in the political affairs of this Continent, and an acquiescence in the 
absurd dogma against which we have so often protested. We scout there- 
fore the idea of this persiflage of the London Morning Post having any se- 
rious foundation ; and laugh at the fatuity which hammers out of it chi- 
meras of plots and policies. 

But as there is a cause for every movement of this sort, we shall pro- 
bably be expected to assign one, though not speaking by authority. The 
probable ground then of this unexpected change has none of that stupen- 
dous significance, which the London journalist hints in jest and a New 
York journalist discusses in earnest. It is personal and private, though 
much to be regretted. We believe that the sole reason is the delicate 
health of Lady Napier, who languishes under the trying climate of 
Washington. 


| an official calculation of this sort. Mr. Buchanan has not profited 
| by the quizzing at his expense, raised] during the last session of 
| Congress, when a Member gave notice of a Bill for the an- 
nexation of one of Queen Victoria’s Colonies. Still, while we 
question the wisdom of discussing in this manner this remedy for Spanish 
grievances, we reiterate our assertion—often made in these columns— 
that there would be no European interference if a bargain were really 
made. True, your if has much to do with it; and the President has 
possibly overlooked the conjugal tie which links to Spain one of the 
greatest potentates of Europe, not thought to be enamoured of this coun- 
try. 

,* little startling too is the suggestion of a quasi-Protectorate and tem- 
porary occupation of the Northern states of Mexico, in the event of the 
actual or nominal government maintaining ils hold. Here, too, manifest 
destiny might come into play unopposed by England at least, inasmuch 
as it would not be essential to come to blows on such a point of differ- 


of the distracted Republic might be equally made the scene of such an 


ence ; but it is suggested all around us by the press, that the force of 
example is catching. If compensation for outrages and settlement of | board the triumphant caravel. We trust he is ; for there could not be a 
claims are to be exacted by this process of seizure, the Southern states | surer omen of ill success, than his presence would afford. This time, 


his views is an earnest appeal to Congress for authority to use the 
United States ships and troops in the several locations of the Ishmus, 
for protecting American citizens in transitu and keeping open the routes. 
It is doubtiul whether this will be granted. The United States have 
always naval force enough in that quarter to do a little bit of bombard- 
ing when required ; and beyond this, all the complications existing are 
not to be determined by the preponderance of armed men. The force 
would be better employed at home, in keeping ruthless schemers and 
fillibusters fiom carrying out their projects of invasion. But as to their 
merits; possibly Mr. Buchanan’s opinion may now be wavering. Last 
year, the Message denounced the brood in strong language. This year, 
they go undenounced in the highest place ; and judging by the accounts 
from Mobile, they are likely to go unwhipt of justice. 

For our own part, we wish that Mexico and Cuba too were quietly an- 
nexed to these United States ; and that all the great powers of the world 
would take Central America under their joint protection, declaring that 
for free and safe transit it should be open for evermore, and leaving its 
internal affairs to be settled by the inhabitants themselves. We say 
this, not expecting any broad and comprehensive plan to be adopted; 
but in utter disgust at the small international jealousies which are al- 
lowed to impede the world’s progress. 

On the internal affairs of the Republic we need not comment. The no- 
table facts are an inefficient revenue, and consequent modification of the 
Tariff, in prospect ; and the chance that inland postage of a single letter 
will be raised from three cents to five. It would burden our limited 
space too seriously, were we to go into any examination of the various 
Reports, on which the President’s allusions to the various departments 
of government are based. We must not leave the subject however, with- 
out noting the titter which has been raised in a quiet way among sensi- 
ble Americans, at the absurd and vain-glorious lucubrations of Mr. Toucey 
Secretary of the Navy. 





British North America. 
No revelation, official or otherwise, has yet been made concerning the 
objects really effected by the Canadian ministerial trio, whose late visit to 
England has caused so much talk. One result only is ancounced with so 
much unanimity by the press of all parties, that we are bonnd to put 
faith in it ; and that is, that Mr. Ross brought over with him from London 
a large instalment of the new silver and bronze coinage. The coming 
down to this carrier’s feat, after the vast financial and federative plans 
attributed to the worthy gentleman and his colleagues, strikes us rather 
tame. But, as we have said, general evidence is conclusive ; and if called 
upon to comment hereon we couldn’t for the life of us find any more im- 
portant remark, than that Mr. Ross’s carpet-bag must have been wonder- 
fully capacious. 
Nor is it only as to the ministerial interviews with Sir Bulwer Lytton 
and her most gracious Majesty that the Canadian public is kept in the 
dark. The legal decision is yet reserved, as to the conduct of certain 
officers of the Colonial government, in not going back to their constitu- 
ents when they went out of office and into it again. So there is some- 
thing lively yet in prospect for us, even if we cannot clearly determine 
the precise numbers present at the late Public Meeting at Quebec, which 
passed Resolutions denouncing Sir Edmund Head, and the exact political 
or social status of its getters-up and conductors. There is moreover the 
visit of Lord Bury to St. John, N.B., and Halifax, N. S., where his ener- 
getic and clever Lordship set before largely attended assemblages of the 
citizens the prospects and the promises and the offers of the Railway 
Company which he represents. We could make some paragraphs out of 
all this abundant material, were we so disposed ; but it strikes us that 
Lord Bury’s success has been what in French theatricdl parlance is 
called a succés d’ estime, and that Johnians and Haligonians are alike dis- 
posed to bide awhile and take counsel with their own delegates, before 
committing themselves to any more gigantic enterprises. 
Yet while there is a little lull in the course of great events, we notice 
with profound regret the occurrence of an incident in Canada, personal in 
its immediate and fatal effects, but not unlikely to lead to irritation among 
frontier neighbours. The case is simply one of homicide committed by 
an American official, trespassing upon Canadian soil. It is described 
elsewhere by one of our Montreal contemporaries, in language that shows 
the very excitement which we deprecate in anticipation. On the other 
hand, we see it stated that great indignation is expressed at the out- 
rageous conduct of the Marshal, by his own countrymen on his own side 
of the water. The circumstance is deplorable enough ; but a narrative of 
facts would be more impressive, if set off with somewhat less of bitterness. 





Fillibusters Afloat. 
After the detention of a vessel called the Alice Tainter at Mobile—where 
the Collector of Customs very properly refused her a clearance for a 
Nicaraguan port—it was believed that the new corps of invaders was 
broken up. But men accustomed to set law at defiance, and committed 


more modern and more definite than the Monroe Doctrine, to which, in | to desperate enterprises, are not so easily turned from the error of their 
evil hour, Mr. Buchanan set his name at Ostend. The pith of that dip- | ways; and Mobile has just been the scene of an adventure, which has its 


serious and its ludicrous side, but which for various reasons is sincerely 
to be deplored. It seems then that on Tuesday last, the Susan, a schooner 
ostensibly engaged in the coasting trade and therefore exempt from the 
necessity of a regular clearance, took on board 140 of the obnoxious gen- 
try who are bent upon regenerating Central America, and got under 
weigh for parts unknown. Suspecting her design, the revenue cruiser— 
answering the purpose of a guard-ship and representing the naval force 
of the Federal Government—sent a boat to overhaul her. Then ensues 
la slight discrepancy in the accounts that have come to hand. One 
says that the passengers on board the Susan, with arms in 
their hands, kept off the presumptuous of cers who sought to interfere 
with their movements, Another, that the Susan went tosea, carrying off 
a Lieutenart of the United States Navy. There is however no doubt 
that to sea she went. How could it be otherwise? The revenue cruiser 
unfortunately, but very conveniently, got ashore when she should have 
been in pursuit ; and though she fired a shot or shots at the saucy craft 
going off in spite of her, the shot would not or could not tell. This, we 
say, is rather an ugly business. A boat’s crew may easily be overpowered 
by 140 of these sword-and-ploughshare gentlemen ; any ‘vessel is liable 
to take the ground; but that a vessel flying a national pennant should 
be unable to hit her mark—will provoke no small amount of ridicule. 
Every body knows that “ the land and naval forces and the militia” are 
at the President’s command, in the emergency [of such defiant proceed- 
ings. A larger requisition must really be made upon them or a portion 
of them, unless Mobile in future is to be known as the Alsatia of fillibus- 
terism. 

It does not distinctly appear whether the redoubtable Walker is on 


however, we hope that the invaders may fall into the hands of the out- 


exploit. Vera Cruz might be taken and held by other creditors and | raged Central Americans themselves, and be dealt with accordingly, free 


We are confirmed in this belief by the simultaneous nomination of | aggrieved parties, who have had financial and political difficulties with | from merciful interposition at any other hands. 


Lord Napier’s succesgor, in the person of the Hon. Richard Brickerton 
Pemell Lyons, who has been resident Minister at Florence since June last. 
Mr. Lyons is the eldest son of Admiral Lord Lyons, and has been regu- 
arly trained in the diplomatic service, having entered it in 1839, being 


Mexico. 


Before dismissing the subject, we ask some one of our local cotempo- 


We cannot undertake to follow the President though his elaborate argu- | raries to be kind enough to define the term a “revenue cutter.” Thus 
ments upon the Central American States individually, and collectively | is designated the U. S. vessel McClelland, grounded so mal a-propos at Mo- 
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upon the whole question. The moral or practical application of} bile; but thus we have heard steamers and sailing schooners em- 
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ployed: tu: the uame Gopertaseat The cutter in Eng- 


a equally described. 
lahd is specifically a vessel having one mast, and rigged in a certain way. 


Noah Webster gives the same explanation in his American Dictionary. 
What are we to infer? 


The Mystery of the Three Young English Nobles. 

Daring the week various paragraphs have appeared in print, some 
affirming and some contradicting the painful rumour, to the effect that 
Lord Richard de Aquila Grosvenor, Lord Frederick Charles Cavendish, 
and the Hon. Mr. Evelyn Melbourne Ashley, whilst buffalo-hunting in 
the Far West, have lost their lives inan encounter between parties of prow 
and Sioux Indians, to the latter of which they were attached. We are 
not aware that the origin of the rumour has been precisely traced ; bat 
it ought to be, and without delay, and by some one who could speak with 
authority. Why not Sir George Simpson, whose disbelief in the report, 
we are glad tosee, is quoted? The safe arrival of the adventurous youths 
at Fort Garry—a station 40 miles South of Lake Winnipeg, at the junction 
of the Assiniboine and Red Rivers—is also announced, and we trust that it 
may prove correct. We have had no tidings of the party since their start 
from St. Paul, Minnesota ; but we have heard, on good authority, that 
their preparations and plans there for seeing the wilderness and essaying 
its sports betokened more of pluck than prudence. Their improvidence as 
to essentials bordered indeed on recklessness, and led to the inference that 
they would be likely to court rather than shun any perils from wild war- 
fare on their way. We don’t like foreboding ; but shall be greatly re- 
lieved on knowing that they are safe. 

Lord R. Grosvenor is the third surviving son of the Marquis of West- 
minster. Lord F. Cavendish is the second son of the Duke of Devonshire. 
Mr. Ashley is the fourth son of the Earl of Shaftesbury. The three are 
in the flower of youth, being nearly of an age, and all within a few 
months of twenty-two. 





In Esse and in Posse—a Slight Difference. 

Mistakes of the press are the ordained torment of editors, and it is per- 
haps a good rule never to correct them. An exception. however, is 
called for once in a while ; and is so now, for the sake of both a person 
and an object held by usin too high esteem, to be allowed to remain 
under false imputation. Besides, albeit this little matter may have 
passed altogether unnoticed, there is in the idea suggested by it some- 
thing so comic, that we gladly catch at an opportanity of seasoning our 
very heavy columns of to-day with a grain of pleasant spice. 

Briefly then, by the report of the St. Andrew’s Dinner of last week, 
condensed from two or three daily papers for our restricted space on 
Saturday last, it appeared that a worthy President of one of the National 
Societies gave a toast in these words: “ Scotland—in war, in art, in sci- 
ence, or literature, she will probably challenge the world!” It is almost 
needless to say, that this was a misprint for “ may proudly,” which gives 
a totally different meaning.—In the mean time, there isa certain amount 
of quizzing engendered by this accidental substitution ; and we have 
been asked by one pertinacious wag, when the great Scottish match is 
likely to come off, and whether Paul Morphy and the Benicia Boy are 
incladed in the list of those who are likely to be challenged. 

A Monster Festival for the Mount Vernon Association. 

Sensations are tke order of the day ; and scarcely hath New York re- 
covered from its late Operatic spasms, when it is called upon to gird it- 
self up again to a succession of new and infinite delights. Determined, 
wise women as they are, to strike the iron while it is hot, the enthusiastic 
Ladies who are striving to canonize the private life of the immortal 
Washington, are out upon the town with a new and startling pro- 
gramme. You will see it advertised, of course; so that we 
need only mention that for three days and three nights there 
is to be a Carnival of patriotism and nationality, and that all tastes 
are to be consulted in the scheme now laid before us, This day week, 
Saturday next, witnesses the inauguratory Féte, dramatical and musical. 
This is to be followed up by a Ball of inconceivable splendour, at the 
Opera House, on the following Tuesday ; and the “ whole is te conclude” 
with a Brobdinagian Concert, next day, whereat the million are to have 
the privilege of assisting, on payment of a very trifling fee. 

Seriously—the cause is a good one; the season is propitious ; the 
fair Dames and Damsels deserve support. Every one, who is any one, 
will be present. 
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The season is at an end, and, for a time at least, our Boston friends will reap the 
pleasant harvest of smiles which Piccolomini bestows so lavishly upon her admi- 
rers,and which heretofore it has been our sole privilege to enjoy. It is perhaps 
a good arrangement that precisely at the moment when Mr. Brown’s whistle is 
heard beneath the porticoes of Fashion, the season at the Academy of Music 
should come to an end. It is barely possible that two potentates of the calibre 
of Mr. Brown the sexton, and Mr. Uliman the manager, could exist in the same 
atmosphere. People will give parties, and hence the value of Mr. Brown, which 
at best is but accidental. Mr. Ullman as the caterer for the largest refined class 
in the city ily obliterates B., obtaining a sup y in spite of that 

, Mr. Ullman has no whistle ; 








wortby individual’s i P M 
performing by preference upon a trumpet. Hence the impossibility of harmony 
between the twain. Parely in a spirit of magnanimity Mr. Ullman vacates 
Fourteenth Street, assured that when he returns the Brown will be done to the 
complexion of his name. 

We lose Piccolomini for a few weeks, and the loss—regarded in its proper 
light, -is serious. It is nothing more or less than the loss ofan affection. A pretty 
face outgrows a prejudice in amoment, and a pretty actress outlives criticism in 
about the same space of time. An immense deal has been written about Picco- 
lomini, but more has been looked, and the recording Angel, instead of blotting 
out the sin, has blotted out the critic who registered it. We can think of no 
better illustration than that of a boy who returns with a valedictory from his 

pected A. M., ing that he has been curiously negligent of his Livy, 
his Sallust, and of that tremendous Academic swell, Cesar. The urchin deli- 
vers the letter, makes a face, and is forgiven. Such—remembering that Picco- 
jomini’s face is pretty—has been the experience of the pet of the Academy of 
Music. 

A season unprecedently triumphant has been the natural result, and with its 
prestige Mr. Ullman essays the Bay State. 

It is we fear an uncomfortable omen that, after the Elysium of New York, Mr. 
Uliman’s company should be exposed to the inclement gusts, which charac- 
terise the goodly city of Boston, meteorologically and critically. To be chopped 
down by an editorial East wind, or by a more kindly one from the bag of olus, 
is the usual alternative of an artistic tour to that centre of consummate taste— 
especially when the suffering artist has had the misfortane to make a success in 
any other city. We collate the'fact from history, trembling in the mere act of do- 
ing so, at the probable fate of the gay and piquante Piccolomini. She is young 
and blooming now ; there is elasticity in her step ; joyousness in her heart ; con- 
quest in her eye. She has whirled througha New York season like an acknow- 
ledged belle. Under a mild dispensation, she’ is fairly entitled to a rust- 
ling retreat in a bower fragrant with roses and laden with the perfume of 
orange bl How dreadful then the reflection that this Bower is 
Boston! How agonising to think of the changes that may result from a sojourn 
beneath its witch-benumbed shadows! Will she return to us, the bright Picco- 
lomini of our dressiest moments, or shall we behold an austere damsel, sedate 
in deportment, chastened by adversity, addicted to Mrs. Barrett Browning, and 
forgetful alike of past triumphs and future opportunities? Will her hair be 
grey ; her eyes—now so mischievous—coldly intellectual ; her bearing —-at pre- 
sent a little rompish—expiatory? Can it be possible that in the great tribula- 








tion which awaits the Siennese prima donna, the roseate tinge of her plump 
cheeks will depart forever, or —oh! horror !—ascend to that promontory which 
nature kindly supplies as a friend, philosopher, and guide to the human face di- 
vine? We fly from the creations of a fancy so fraught with possible evil. 

The season, it is almost superfluous to say, has been unusually remunerative ; 
the nightly receipts averaging two thousand eight hundred dollars. There is an 
atom of consolation in this fact, for dry as it seems, it will have the effect of 
bringing back the good lady, and all her pleasant surroundings. Let us rejoice 
with the multitude at an operatic success. If it be deficient in some cold artistic 
respect, there is at least a general warmth and geniality about it, which gives it 
an elevation vastly above the routine of what is called a good performance. Our 
discipline on this subject is so lax that we have no hesitation in saying we prefer 
@ crowded house and a popular favourite, to a slim house and an artiste that 
every one says is good, but no one cares to hear. In bidding adieu to Mile. Pic- 
colomini, we positively refuse to say a word about the Opera of “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” which was produced for her benefit, and which had many points 
of excellence, in addition to those other points on which captious criticism might 
dwell. It was the lady's benefit, and a performance on such an occasion is neces- 
sarily hurried and beyond the scope of kindly criticism. Thepopular New York 
favourite Signor Brignoli was the Egardo of the occasion, and sang the music of 
the rdle with his usual ability. 

On Saturday Meyerbeer’s opera of the “‘ Huguenots” was revived for the pur- 
pose of introdacing a new prima donna to the attention of our audience. The 
lady, Mlle. Poinsot, enjoys an enviable reputation attained at the Grand Opera 
of Paris. New York is understood to be her second point of attack, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that she will speedily obtain full posession of the 
Citadel of public taste. The part of Valentine is in many respects an embar- 
rassing one. It belongs to the spasmodically demonstrative school, and there- 
fore demands an actress as well as a singer. The music is written for a singer 
who has a voice—that is to say an organ with the full complement of tones ca- 
pable of easy delivery, and susceptible of intense accentuation. Meyerbeer 
when he writes brilliant music does so with a special object. He never com- 
mits the common blunder of giving to a heavy voice—and all purely dramatic 
voices are heavy—the lightest strains. Hence in Meyerbeer’s grand operas we 
have two artists} of distinctive character, like Alice and the Princess in 
“ Robert le Diable,” and Valentine and the Queen in the “‘ Huguenots.” 

Mile. Poinsot’s voice is a fall soprano, with considerable capability in the lower 
register, and fineness without thinness in the upper. She produces the weep- 
ing passionate effect, now so popular, with ease, and uses it with discretion. 
As an artist she is undoubtedly well educated, belonging to the thorough La 
Grange school. Her performance of the part of Valentine was admirable ; not- 
withstanding a palpable nervousness, every note of the part was produced and 
delivered with delicacy and effect. In the fourth act the lady’s acting was also 
good; higher in thoughtful tone than we have been accustomed to. Indeed in 
all respects the débit was most meritorious and successful ; sufficient in fact to 
justify the brightest expectations,of the next season. 

The general distribution was very fine. We have never heard a better 
vocal effort than the Queen of Made. Laborde, so gracefully, light, elegant, and 
dignified was its execution. The clearness with which the lady threw off the 
sparkling sentences was delicious. Mile. Ghioni as the Page sang the music 
understandingly, but with a coldness which was fatal to the part. In the maie 
department we had the redoubtable Formes, as Marcel—his very best character, 
Tamaro as Raoul, and Florenza, Colletti, and other members of the Company in 
the remaining rdles. The orchestra, under Mr. Anchutz, was excellently con- 
ducted, but meanly deficient in one instrament—the Harp. Considering the 
prosperity of the season the management might surely have afforded this essen- 
tial ; even if a horse had been left out, we should not have objected. 


——<— 


Drama. 


Mr. Burton's Theatre in at least one respect resembles the city of Washing- 
ton. Asa rule I believe it isa much more orderly and respectable place than 
the Federal Capital, and I should be sorry to be thought capable of insulting 
its present lessees by putting them on a level with the rulers of our national 
metropolis. But it is the theatre, as Washington is the city, of “ magnificent 
distances.” To what vice in the original construction of the edifice the peculi- 
arity might be traced by an accomplished architect we do not pretend to know ; 
but certain it is that to one sitting anywhere in the external periphery of the 
auditorium, the stage appears to be at an almost telescopic distance from the 
eye, and at speaking-trumpet-shot from the ear. “Appears,” I say, for the reality 
is quite another thing. In certain points of the house it is indeed very difficult 
to make out the articulations of-any voice less penetrating and diffusive, 
(if I may be allowed the expression) than that of Rachel ; but in the main, one 
is practically quite as near the actors at this theatre as need be. Still, one can 
never feel that he is so—and this physical singularity of the place seems to me 
to explain sufficiently the apparent incongruity of which I have always been con- 
scious here, between the scene itself and the comedies or farces which one natu- 
rally expects from “Mr. Burton’s Theatre.” One could hardly hear comedy to 
advantage in a locale so seemingly grandiose and majestic. Burlesque becomes 
in a manner shocking, when performed in a building so ample. For the due en- 
joyment of light and humorous pieces one requires a certain coziness and snugness 
in the theatre itself. To listen to “ Box and Cox,” or “ Boots at the Swan,” in 
Burton’s Theatre, is like reading a copy of Punch printed on elephant folio, in the 
amphitheatre ofthe Coliseum. The buskin treads this stage more becomingly than 
the sock. And therefore it is that I recognise a peculiar appropriateness in the ap- 
pearance here of such an actress as Miss Vandenhoff, in such aplay as her own 
drama of “ Woman’s Heart.” For Miss Vandenhoff, though not exactly a trage- 
dian, as I conceive the meaning of that word, is a serious actress of the best 
school ; an actress of sentiment and pathos, chastened by careful cultivation, 
and refined by the study of good models. And the drama of a “ Woman’s 
Heart,” though as different as possible from that curiously successful play in 
construction and style, belongs to the same class of dramatic compositions with 
Sir Edward Balwer’s “ Lady of Lyons.” Itis a protest in favour of woman 
as the sole living loyalty left in this degenerate world ; and I can only re- 
gret that the scene should have been laid by the charming author in an age 
and a country so remote from our own. I am afraid the skeptics of the present 
time will always be found ready to concede any amount of possible constancy, 
that may be claimed for the credit of a lovely young lady who wore antique cos- 
tumes in a picturesque land, and turned to dust three centuries ago. They are 
only obstinate in refusing to draw inferences from the Grand Canal to Fifth 
Avenue, or from the Corso to Broadway. Petrarch and Laura are not admitted 
to testify for Union Square. 

Miss Vandenhoff’s drama is nevertheless good evidence, if we could only be 
persuaded to receive it. For it was written, as it were, but yesterday, and by 
the graceful lady who assumes to expound its beautiful mysteries before us. 
She doubtless feels and believes it: and she is here to utter her creed. Let 
us then listen to it. There is a young girl, beautiful, though blind, and refined 
in all her instincts, though of vague and questionable origin, who has learned 
to love, without seeing him, a gifted youth of genius, He makes her the model 
of his ideal nymphs and goddesses, for he is a sculptor—and when her beauty, 
speaking to a!l mankind through the marble which it has inspired, wins fame 
and fortune for him, the fame and fortune take in his heart the place which she 
had filled. He wearies of her tenderness. But she does not weary even of his 
weariness. She clings tothe young sculptor in her soul, long after the sculp- 
tor’s outward self has vanished into the ways of the world. Another lover 
kneels at her feet ; and this new lover aprince—but in vain. She finds a father 
—and her eyes—and when for the first time those eyes are permitted to rest 
upon her artist-idol—the heart goes straight to its mark. She is infinite in for- 
giveness as she had been in trust, and at the end gives back to the wayward 
sculptor himself the pearl he had trifled with, the passion of his youth. Here, you 
see, we have the lesson of the “ Lord of Burleigh” read backwards, but to the same 
purpose. We men are all traitors in act or in impulse—womenall magnetic in 
their steadiness of devotion. I do not contest the point. Itis a lady who paints 
the picture, and we must not wonder that she puts the lion at her feet. It is 
enough for criticism to recognise the taste and skill of the painting. I wish I 
could pronounce positively upon the style of the play, but tien I 
have long since abandoned the hope of hearing any play so spoken 
upon the stage, as to be able to decide whether it was origi- 
nally written in prose or verse. However this may be with the “ Woman's 
Heart,” it is at least poetical in language, and Miss Vandenhoff has an evident 








feeling for whatever is genuine in the exaltations of sentiment. She is a mis- 
tress too of that art of gesture which is fast disappearing from the stage. Her 
poses are always both easy and expressive—her by-play natural, refined, wo- 
manly. In representing the movements, attitudes, walk, and bearing of a wo- 
man whose infirmity would make her awkward, were she not rescued into grace 
by her instinctive capacity of beauty, Miss Vandenhoff achieves a rare success. 
Tn this respect, the opening scenes of “‘ Woman’s Heart” are a succession of 
triumphs, so delicate and continuous, as almost to escape observation. The in- 
flexions of the lady’s voice, too, are very happily managed ; without any great 
original force, it yet has become, by thoughtful training, one of the most capti- 
vating organs I have recently heard upon the stage. She is, in all essential parti- 
culars indeed, admirably fitted to such a réle as she has given herself in her own 
play, and itis no’slight argument of her ability that she should have so thoroughly 
succeeded in adapting this character to the display of her best attributes as an 
actress. 

The cast by which Miss Vandenhoff has been supported, and which has con- 
tributed to secure the success of the past week at Burton’s theatre, calls for no 
especial comment ; mainly because the characters of the play of “ Woman's 
Heart” are hardly marked in such a way as to define the individual capacities 
of the actors who sustain them. Mr. Swinburne’s rd/e makes no exception to 
this remark. This gentleman, who is a débutant upon our stage, evidently does 
his best in the way of declamation and action to give vitality to a part which 
reminds you constantly and confusedly of the artist in “‘ Les Filles de Marbre,” 
of Claude Melnotte, of the hero of “ King Réné’s Daughter,” and of half-a-do- 
zen more similar imaginations. He has at least the advantage of a good person 
and an effective delivery, and I shall be glad to see him in some character which 
shall afford a fair test of his strictly dramatic talents. Meanwhile I trust that 
the fair advocate of “‘ Woman’s Heart” may win many unbelievers over to the 
true faith ; and be as successful in her noble suit against the injustice of a 
whole sex, as Portia was in her rather pettifogging plea against the wretched 
Shylock. 

The comparison was inevitable—for when I attempted to pass down Broad- 
way on Thursday night, the said Portia got sadly in myfway. The street in 
front of Wallack’s Theatre was quite impassable by reason.of omnibusses and 
hacks, awaiting the outward rush of the hundreds who had ded to hail Mr. 
Wallack’s revival of the Shakespearean drama, on the model of Mr. Charles 
Kean’s now famous magnificence. Vexed as I was,I should have been most 
uncritically selfish if I had failed to rejoice over such an augury of success to an 
enterprise so commendable ; and I should do equal injustice to the pretensions 
of Mr. Wallack’s new movement, and to my own appreciation of them, if I should 
crowd what I have to say thereon into the corner of a column. 

HAMILTON. 
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Ovrrace anp Mcrper my Canapa By AN American OrriciaL.—Our 
readers will find in another column the details of a monstrous outrage 
committed in a Canadian poit by a United States Marshal acting under 
a writ issued by an American Court. The particulars may be given in 
a few words :—On Monday last, a Marshal ef the United States, named 
Tyler, accompanied by several men in his service, crossed over from Port 
Haron, on the American side, to Port Edward, on the Canadian shore, 
for the purpose of serving a process issued by one of the law Courts in 
Michigan. The object of this intended service was a person named 
Jones, the skipper of a small brig named the Concord. This vessel was, 
when boarded by Tyler, at anchor in British waters, Jones being on the 
deck giving his orders to the crew. The proceedings which had led to 
this attempted arrest were entirely of a civil natare. The Concord ha- 
ving run into a propeller, causing a certain amount of damage, for the 
value of which a Court of Law had given judgment in favour of the com- 
plainants, the proprietors of the injured steamer. Jones, it appears, had 
learnt, subsequently to the issue of the process, that an attempt to serve 
him therewith and to seize his vessel would be made the moment he 
touched any American port ; and in order to avoid this he ran his vessel 
into a Canadian harbour. 

Here he naturally deemed himself secure, but Tyler, hiring a tug} 
boat and a gang of men to aid him in case of necessity, steamed along- 
side the Concord, boarded her, and claimed her as a prize in the name of 
the United States authorities! A slight verbal altercation then appears 
to have ensued, bat it is agreed on all hands that it was of very brief du- 
ration, Tyler determining the quarrel by drawing his pistol and deli- 
berately blowing out the brains of his unhappy opponent. Losing sight 
of his main object, the seizing of the brig, the murderer hastened back 
to Huron, whither the tidings of the awful deed had preceded him, and 
subsequently fled to Detroit, finally surrendering himself to the Ameri- 
can authorities. 

Such an outrage calls for the prompt action of the Government, not 
only to vindicate the inviolability of our territory from invasion, and to 
avenge the blood of the murdered man, but to put a stop at once and for 
ever to the American claims of jurisdiction in our waters, of which this 
is not the first instance. 

The murderer comes within the provisions of the Ashburton Treaty, 
and his surrender to our authorities for trial should be immediately de- 
manded, and if refused, a demand made upon the Imperial Government 
to enforce it.— Montreal Commercial Advertiser, Dec. 6. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


King’s College of Windsor, N. S., has conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Laws on Major General Williams. The General has gone home.-— 
Prince Alfred, in the Euryalus, has been received with royal honours at 
Lisbon, though against the wishes of his thoroughly sensible mother.—— 
The Tricoloured flag, hoisted at the gate of the French Ambassador in 
London, has been removed._—Mr. Henry Cobden, brother of the great 
Corn-law repealer, who had for many years been residing near Bathurst, 
Australia, is just dead.——There is a man in New York advertising and 
exhibiting “ Industrious Fleas.” He calls himself Professor !——There 
is no trath in the rumour that the Pre-Raphaelites have determined to 
withdraw from the Royal Academy.——The total number of immi- 
grants, we are told, who arrived at Quebec in 1858, was only 12,834, 
whereas, in 1857, they amounted to 32,097.——When the new Indian 
Council was formed, much clamour was raised at the appoiatment of Mr. 
Charles Mills, chiefly because his wealth rendered the salary a mere su- 
perfluity to him, and because it was not his intention to retire from the 
banking house of Glyn and Co., of which he isa member. Mr. Mills has 
deprived these objections of whatever weight they might be supposed to 
possess, by declining to accept more than the £500 per annum which he 
has received for twenty years as an East India director, transferring 
the balance of £700 a year to the credit of the Indian revenue. 
The list of Mr. Murray’s numerousand world-famous “ Handbooks’’ has 
been augmented by the “ Handbook for Syria and Palestine.” This is 
knocking romance into a cocked-hat.——A new Crystal Palace is con- 
templated for the North Side of London, Sydenbam being at the South. 
It is to be designed for the Million ——General Niel, of the Engineers, 
has just published a “Journal of the Operations of the Siege of Sebas - 
topol.” Daring the siege, which lasted 334 days, the French artillery 
threw into the town 510,000 round shot, 236,000 shells from howitzers, 
350,000 shell from ™ortars, and 8000rockets. During the war, moreover, 
the infantry fired 2.,000,000 cartridges———The number of subscribers to 
the Raglan Testimonial is 1.550, and the total amount of subscriptions 
£13,060. This sum has been expended in the purchase of a house and 
land in the neighbourhood of Raglan Castle, as a residence for the son 
aad heir of the late lamented Field-Marshal.——The Phare de Nantes in- 
forms the Paris public that perfidious Albion is covertly taking reprisals 
on France under the pretext of enlisting voluntary emigrants to its new 
empire at the Antipodes. A gang of agents, despatched at the colony’s 
expense from Victoria, has arrived at the mouth of the Loire, and 
is inveigling off to Australia all the marriageable young 
women that can be persuaded to go.——The Pesth Lloyd pub- 
lishes a letter written by Schamyl to the Naib of Circassia, 
wherein he says that Ghazi Mohamed, his son, is to be his succes- 
sor, and that by God's will Gen. Wrangel has been wounded. Now that 
it is too late, Schamyl orders the Naib to enter into communication with 
the agents of the European Goverdments——The Lord Mayor's show 
was shorn of part of its splendour this year. There were no men in ar- 
monr ! Cotton, which has heretofore sought the New York market ex- 
clusively by way of the Southern seaboard, is coming, this fall, to some 
extent, across Ohio, and through New York State by the Central Rail- 
road and Hudson River toNew York. A still greater novelty is the 
transportation of cotton from the south-west, via the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road tc Portland, thence to be shipped to Boston—— A company is about 
to be formed for the general introduction of the light recently exhibited 
by the Hon. W. E. Fitzmaurice at Cherbourg. Its brilliancy is obtained 
by passing common gas through a new medium, alleged to be virtuall, 
indestructible, and it is described to be equally applicable to domestic 
and public purposes. 
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. New Books. 
A relative of ours once had in his possession an autograph note from 
the Ettrick Shepherd to a friend in Edinburgh, wherein the countryman 
prayed a visit from the cit, promising, as an inducement, that in the 

of his coming he should be “rewarded by a sight of one of the 

things in God’s creation.” We remember the point being once 
pleasantly mooted in a social coterie, whether, when he used this phrase 
of double meaning, Hogg had in his eye a fair landscape or a bonnie 
lassie. And we are reminded of this little incident by the transition from 
the notable and the beautiful of womankind, of whose setting-forth by 
author and engraver we spoke admiringly in our last issue, to some of 
the loveliest adornings of Nature, now before us, wherewith also Woman 
seems to be of necessity associated. We would speak of Wild Flowers, 
Drawn ana Coloured from Nature, by Mre.C. M. Badger, a splendid addition, 
from the press of C. Scribner, to the seasonable offerings of affection and 
friendship that begin to look festive in shop-windows. 

A folio, but somewhat square in form, rich in an outside coat of 
crimson embossed-leather, and with an emblematic title in gold, this vo- 
lume contains five-and-twenty lithographs of the Wild Flowers best known 
on this continent, coloured by hand with unusual care and excellent 
effect. The large size, and the taste and skill in the handling, combine 
to make many of these copies little less than transcripts of the originals ; 
nor can the sight of Arbutus, Rhododendron, Gentian, Wild Honeysuckle, 
and the rest of them, be otherwise than grateful to the eye that wearies 
of the winter’s mud and slush and snow. The text—we had almost for- 
gotten it, in our pleased communing with these gay reminders of 
brighter days—is made up, as it ought to be, of verse. The amiable 
Mrs. Sigourney contributes an introduction ; and opposite each illustra- 
tion is a string of stanzas appropriate or descriptive, writ, we presume, by 
the lady who has painted so well. In short were we to lengthen out 
this commendation to ever so much space, we could but reiterate our 
praises, and congratulate our lady-readers on such another drawing- 
room ornament being brought within their reach. 


Birket Foster and the Rev. P. Aris Willmott have worked much of 
late in a sort of literary partnership—the one editing and collecting, the 
other illustrating the best English poets. Here they are again in an ex- 
quisite octavo, from Messrs. G. Routledge & Co., of London and New 
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York ; and Wordsworth is the poet whose spirit might rustle with delight, to it. 


could it but see the new form wherein he is embodied. Weary are we 
of commending type, and paper, and cloth of gold and crimson ; but the 
wood-cuts in this instance—one hundred of them, graved by the Brothers 
Dalziel, after designs by Foster and John Gilbert—might tempt the calm- 
est lover of Art and Nature into any extravagance of eulogy. The edi- 
tion is not a gem ; it isa whole string of gems. 


An unknown author, a virgin soil, and a couple of duodecimos more 
nicely printed than is the wont with American works of fiction—these 
attractions decided us to pick out The New Priest in Conception Bay, (Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co.,) from a bundle of novelties on our table ; and its 
originality and sterling merit have carried us through it from beginning 
toend. And truly it is fresh and freshening—as much so as a book can 
be, whose serious side, which serious side predominates, is mainly # picture 
of the unceasing warfare between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, 
the latter going to the wall in toto, as well in argument as in the working- 
out of the plot. Now whatever may be said of religious novels—and we 
fee no reason why pious example and exhortation, apart from contro- 
versy, should not be inwoven with fictitious narrative—there is an insu- 
perable objection, which will strike all fair minds, to this medium for 
comparison between rival Creeds and Churches. It is the same that 
£sop’s Lion made to the Sculptor, who had represented man dominant 
in the group of man and beast :—“ it might have been otherwise, if I had 
been the moulder!” The application is obvious. Where history. of the 
past and observation of the present furnish so immense a field for testing 
this and that, is it wise or right to go beyond them ? 

But our anonymous author sets over against his title page this his 
singular declaration : 

Religious novels there are many ; this is not one of them. These Fi- 
gures, of gentle, simple, sad, and — were drawn (not in a Day) 
—_ - Walls of a House of Exile.—Will the great World care for 

We think it will, for they are rife with power and pathos, and not a 
few of them are masterpieces of characterization. Yet cannot we agree 
with the author, that this is not a religious novel. The main incidents, 
the leading personages, the moral not to be missed, lead to a different 
conclusion. Much ofthe beauty—if one may use such an expression in 
such a sense—is the beauty of holiness ; the sacred element outweighs 
the profane. And a sketch of the story will show this. 

You are at Peterport (an assumed name), a small fishing town on Con- 
ception Bay, in Newfoundland, to which locality and its environs you are 
confined. The period is thirty or forty years ago. The population is 
divided into Catholics and Protestants, the former, then as now, the more 
numerous, There is a noble-hearted and pious old fisherman, ‘‘ Skipper 
George,” with a wife and one only daughter remaining to him. They 
are Protestants, and this girl, Lucy Barbury, is the very flower of the 
community. Certain love-passages, not much dwelt upon, pass between 
her and a youth who is destined by his family to the Priesthood of the 
other Church. The match is forbidden by his mother on religious grounds ; 
but although he yields obedience so far, he abandons his destined voca- 
tion, and takes up desultorily with secular pursuits. Hereupon, the gen- 
tle Lucy falls sick of brain-fever ; and being left for a moment, steals 
out one evening to the neighbourhood of her lover’s house, and thence, 
without his knowledge, is whisked off into an adjacent Nunnery, in the 
double hope that she may be converted, and her young lover preserved 
to the Church. The town is agonised, and all search is made; but in 
vain—if Lucy be ina measure traced to the Nunnery, she has been 
spirited away thence. One of the Roman Catholic Priests, however— 
not he who gives his name to the book—is implicated in the abduction, 
is arrested with minor personages, tried, and acquitted for lack of evi- 
dence, the chief witnesses having been ingeniously disposed-of. The 
loss, the search, and the trial are the chief occurrences—all the rest are 
secondary or accessory. Finally it appears that the poor girl effected 
her escape from the Convent during a lucid interval, as she had from her 
fathers’ dwelling in a delirious one, and rowed herself unseen on board 

a brig in the harbour, which sails off on the moment to Madeira. She is 
lost thus at about the 120th page of the first volume, and is not found until 
about the 290th of the second. So we, who had fallen almost as deeply 


in love with her as James Urston, are compelled to part company with I 


her for this long long interval. And if this is one of the peculiarities of 
the story, there is anbdther to match it. “The New Priest’? has no 
thing at all to do with loss, search, or finding. He is a mere looker-on, 
though the conduct of Father Nicholas, alluded-to above, tends to make 
him doubt more and more the Faith, whereof he has but recently become 
8 Minister. He is in fact the moral hero of the tale. In the beginning 
he comes upon the scene as an observer of those who profess the differ- 
ing Creeds. In the end, he abjures Catholicism, and returns to the do- 
mestic happiness from which he had torn himself by violent effort whilst 
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he returns. His death, somewhat superfiaous but exqni- 
sitely described, hinders this climax, which is awaited with 
intensity of expectation by his rejected and deeply euffering 

figures throughout as Mrs. Barré, nominallly a widow, the nature 
the connection or relationship between the pair ig hidden 
all other parties—save the reader, who easily guesses it. She is 
a Protestant ; and her passionate desire that he should eschew what 
she considers the path of error, and his stern refusal, though still de- 
votedly attached to her, to allow his judgment to be swayed by his feel- 
ings, give rise to several scenes touching and solemn toa degree. Then 
there is a third Priest, a Father Terence, careless and indolent and not 
over-strong-minded, but overflowing with amiability and generous sym- 
pathies, and contrasting rarely with the commoner type of the polished, 
clever, accomplished, and unscrupulous Ecclesiastic. There is also an 
Episcopal Clergyman of our own Church, all that a Clergyman should 
be, and with many traits that mark the Englishman ; but the individuals 
of the book are Father Terence, and Skipper George, and another per- 
sonage, slightly but spiritedly sketched, an old smuggler and worse, who 
has turned from the error of his ways. Thus this novel differs in all the 
essentials of construction and management from novels as they are gene- 
rally written ; and yet we venture to say that it will be remembered and 
admired when many of its popular contemporaries are forgotten. To 
the sharp cut individualization, which is its distinguishing feature, may 
be added its dramatic style; by which, we mean that man, woman, and 
child show themselves plainly through their own language, and not 
through the author’s words ; also that charming faculty of painting with 
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wild and picturesque scenery and the local peculiarities of Newfound-. 
land, so that one seems to have them before the eye. Take a specimen, 
all that we can make room for, which reminds us—as many parts do—of 
Emile Souvestre. 


This Whitmonday Hill, in Peterport, is, on its travelled face, steep 
enough for a practised beast (if there were such in Peterport) to slide 
down, and on the water side, stands up three hundred feet and more of 
almost sheer precipice—gravel, and rock, and patches of dry grass. On 
that side, at the bottom, it has an edging of rounded detached rocks, with 
here and there among them a bit of gravel that has fallen down and 
lodged. This edging stretches along as debatable ground between the 
hill and the sea, to Daughter’s Dock, (the little cove where a “ Seventh 
Daughter” lives,) and, when the water is high, is plashed and played with 
by the waves, as on thissummer’s afternoon on which we bring the reader 


With a fine breeze in from the eastward, and the bright sun shining 
from half way down the sky, the waters came in glad crowds, up the har- 

bour, and ran races along the cliffs. Here and there a little in-coming 
sail was rising and falling smoothly and silently, as the loaded punt 

floated before the wind. 

The scene, to a sympathetic eye, was a pretty one of home life ; but 

the prettiest part of it was on the wateredge of Whitmonday Hill. At 

the upper end of it (speaking harbour-wise, and meaning towards the 
inner part of the harbour) stood a little stage—a rude house for heading 
and splitting and salting fish—whose open doorway showed an inviting 
shade, of which the moral effect was heightenod by the sylvan nature of 
the house itself, made up as it was of boughs of firs, though withered and 
red. A fisherman and his wife had just taken in the catch of fish from 
a punt at the stage’s ladder, and a pretty girl, of some seventeen years, 
was towing the unloaded boat along beside the hill, by a rope laid over 

her shoulder, while a little thing of four or five years old, on board, was 
tugging with an oar at the stern, to keep the boat’s head off shore. 

The older girl was one whose beauty is not of any classic kind, and 
yet is beauty, being of a young life, healthy and strong, but quiet and 
deep, to which features and form give thorough expression and obedience. 
She had a swelling, springy shape, dark. glancing eyes, cheeks glowing 
with quick blood, (the figure and glance and glowing cheek all at their 
best with exercise,) while masses of jetty hair were lifted and let fall by 
the wind from below the cap, which she wore like all girls in her coun- 
try. Her dress was different from the common only in the taste- 
fulness that belongs to such a person, and had now a grace more 
than ever, as it waved and fluttered in the wind and partook of the 
life of the wearer. She wore a frock of dark blue, caught up a little in 
front, and showing a white woollen petticoat ; a kerchief of pretty co- 
lours was tied very becomingly over her bosom, and a bright red ribbon 
along the front of her cap lay among her black hair. Her shoes and 
steckings were rolled up in her apron, while her blue-veined feet—not 
large nor small, but emooth and well-shaped—clung to the uneven sur- 
faces of the rocks, and strained upon them, as she walked against the 
wind and sprang from one rock to ‘another ; and they dipped now and 
then in the water, as the little waves splashed up. Over all, both face 
and figure, was a grace of innocent, modest maidenhood. 

Nothing could be prettier or more picturesque than this little group. 
The elder girl, who dragged the boat, skirted the edge of the water with 
the lightness of one of those little beach birds, that, with a shadow and a 
reflection in the moist sand running along beside it, alternately follows 
and retreats from the retreating and advancing waves; and the little na- 
vigator, towards whom her sister continually turned, had her plump lit- 
tle legs, in their wrinkled yarn stockings, and her well-shod feet set 
apart to keep her balance, while her head was tightly covered in a white 
cap, and a kerchief with a silk fringe went round her neck and down the 
back of her serge gown, so that one could not but smile at her and her 
work. At intervals she prattled, and for longer intervals she worked 
with all earnest gravity in silence. 

There was another beauty about these girls to those who knew them, 
as will appear in its time. : 

Splash! went the water against the bow, spattering every thing, and 
among other things, the little white-capped head and silk kerchief and 
serge gown of the sculler at the stern. Anon a wave came up from be- 
neath the keel, and, thrusting a sudden shoulder under the blade of her 
oar, would lift it up out of the scull-hole in spite of her, and be off. Then 
she would grasp her weapon womanfully, and get it under her arm, and 
lay it laboriously into its place again. In England one may see the 
father’s horse going to stable with a young child on its back and another 
walking beside. Here they were taking the punt to a snug place, where 
she was to be hauled up for the night. 


“Pall! Pall! 
For a good cap-fall 
Out of the great deep sea, Oh!", 


cried the maiden in a mellow, musical voice, (evidently for the little one, 
for she herself had her own thoughts, no doubt ;) and as the great deep 
sea illustrated the song, practically, the latter repeated, laughing, (with 


a child, working very hard, 
“ Oh! what a good cap-full 
Out of ’a g’eat deep seeo!” 
and she was very near losing her oar again. 

As they came on in this way, the elder sister helping and sharing the 
child’s laborious frolic, and at the moment looking back, a dark, winged 
thing flew across the path. 

* Oh! my s’awl, Lucy!’ exclaimed the little one in a hopeless voice, 
but tugging, nevertheless, at her oar, while she looked up sadly to where 
the black kerchief with the silk fringe which she claimed as ashawl had 
been whirled by the wind, and had caught and fastened upon the prickly 
leaves of a juniper bush, that alone of all trees occupied the steep. 

“ My pooty s’awl you gave me!” che cried again, working harder than 
ever at the oar. 

“I'm sorry, Janie,” said her sister ; “we'll get it again, I think ;” 
but as they looked up, the hill was a sheer steep, and the gravel very 


oose. 

Poor little Janie, with her distracted thoughts, and without the draught 
of the rope, which Lusy held slackened as she lingered over the mishap, 
could not keep the boat off, and it came ashore. The elder sister came 
up to comfort her. 

“ Janie, shall I shove you out again?” she asked, “ or shall I jump in 
and scull you round ?” 

Before the little girl could answer, the scene which they had so much 
to themselves was broken in upon. 

Infinitely touching, but too long for extract this week, is Skipper 
George’s account of the death of his two brave sons, which may stand 
side by side with certain master-pieces. 





under the influence of mistaken impulse. We are wrong though, in say- 


There is no name given on the title-page ; but we hear that the author 


the pen, as some artists paint with the brush. This photographs the M 


& somewhat staid and moderate merriment,) and in the broken speech of 


is a Clergyman of the American Episcopal Chureh, @ native of Massacbu- 


setts. Here and there indeed, but very rarely, a word, or the use of @ 
word, shows the American source ; but the whole is very Euglish in tone. 
Besides, there is a character interpolated, which we are surprised to find 
emanating from a “ Down East” pen—a Yankee of most exaggerated 
speciality, such a one as has been figuring for weeks past in a very sta- 
pid Comedy at a Broadway Theatre. It miggt be taken for a “ British- 
er’s”’ gross caricature. 

The Ministry of Life (D. Appleton & Co.) is the title of Miss. Charles- 
worth’s new volume. With a vivid recollection of the excellencies of 
her previous work, “ Children,” we availed ourselves of a 
fresh opportunity of seeing a picture of English country life portrayed 
by a truthful female hand. We confess to a feeling of disappointment 
as we lay the book down, with the remark that it contains no fact, en- 
forges no moral, and illustrates no point worth remembering :—and we 
fear that the author’s reputation as a Christian moralist will not be in- 
creased by this appeal to the sober, earnest readers of this age. 
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NEW MUSIC. 

Messrs. Seymour & Co., of 13 Frankfort Street, have sent us No.1 of Our 
Musical Friend, which is announced as a weekly publication, at the ex- 
ceedingly low price of 10 cents. It contains twelve pages of printed 
music, and is intended we presume to popularise piano-forte pieces and 
vocal composition of all kinds. The first selection is well made, consist- 
ing of melodies from “ Don Giovanni ;” Lover’s “ I’m not Myself at all ;’” 
and the Wedding Polka, by Wallerstein. 
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Hine Avts. 

A CorreGcio1n New York.—Those who have visited the National Gal- 
lery in London must remember the famous Correggio, which represents 
Mercury teaching young Cupid, in the presence of Venus. Very cele- 
brated is that picture ; and deservedly so, for it is a splendid proof of the 
great artist’s power and beauty of treatment. Now it is known that this 
subject—as was not uncommon in those palmy days of Art—was painted 
by Correggio in duplicate. The picture then-on exhibition, at 599 
Broadway, is said to be the duplicate from the hands of the Master, and to 
have been formerly in possession of the late Sir Robert Gordon, who was 
at one time British Minister at Vienna. Whether this be the fact—whe- 
ther this Correggio be an absolute original—we cannot pretend to certify. 
Bat we can admire, without affecting infallibility ; and we have no hesi- 
tation in recording our impression that this copy, or duplicate, or what- 
ever it be, brought vividly to our remembrance that with which we once 
were familiar at home, and that in its merits and distinctive peculiarities 
it claims the attention of amateurs as well as connoisseurs. 


Trrsiry Cortece, Camprings, AND Dr. Barrow.— Yesterday after- 
noon the companion statue to Lord Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton was 
erected in the ante-hall chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge. For some 
time past the choice of a subject had puzzled not only Trinity College, 
but the University generally ; and it was not until after much piquant 
but friendly controversy that the point was settled by a majority of votes 
of the Fellows of Trinity College in favour of the celebrated Dr. Isaac 
Barrow. The person to whom the idea of the statue first occurred, and 
who is the donor of it, was the Marquis of Lansdowne—himself a mem- 
ber of Trinity College, who, when on visits to the present Master of Tri- 
nity, and cherishing affectionate remembrances of his college life, fre- 
quently noticed the fact that the niche in the ante-hall, corresponding to 
that in which the statue of Lord Bacon is placed, required filling up, in 
order to complete the triangle which should be formed with the figure 
of Sir Isaac Newton, at the other extremity of the hall. The noble mar- 
quis proposed to become the donor of the statue, but modestly left the 
selection of the subject of it to the college. An amusing rivalry, there- 
fore, sprang up as to the worthy upon whom the choice should fall, and 
for a time “Shall Cromwell have a statue?” was a question easy of so- 
lution in Cambridge, compared with the settlement of-the claims ef 
others of the illustrious dead. The great name of Milton suggested itself 
to many, but then it was remembered that the poet was of Christ’s, and 
not of Trinity. Lord Macaulay, it is said, suggested the celebrated Dr. 
Bentley, whose claims might have been indisputable but for certain con- 
flicts into which that eminent divine had entered even with Trinity Col- 
lege itself. Past generations of Fellows of Trinity had not forgotten that 
when Dr. Bentley, a “ Johnian,”’ had been nominated by the Crown to 
the Mastership of Trinity, they disputed a supposed interference with 
their privileges, and that Dr. Bentley, when denied entrance at the col- 
lege gates, actually scaled the walls and made good his right by strata- 
gem. Other names were freely canvassed, but unsuccessfully until, at 
the suggestion mainly, we believe, of Professor Sedgwick, the Vice-Mas- 
ter of Trinity, a majority of votes were obtained for the name of Dr. Bar- 
row as one less likely than any other to challenge any feelings of uni- 
versity etiquette or punctili 

The commission for a statue was given to Mr. Matthew Noble, and he 
certainly has succeeded in producing a statue which will bear the test 
of criticism as compared with the two principal statues with which it is 
to be in company. The statue of Lord Bacon is in imitation of the one 
in St. Michael’s Church, St. Alban’s. It was begun by Chantry and fin- 
ished by Weekes, and bears the noble inscription which is upon the origi- 
nal statue. This was presented to Trinity College by Dr. Whewell in 
1845. The statue of Sir Isaac Newton, by Roubilliac, at the other end of 
the hall, is a constant object of admiration, and it is said that the like- 
ness is the most perfect that is extant in sculpture. The statue of Dr. 
Barrow, which, like that of Lord Bacon, is in a sitting posture, is exe- 
cuted in the finest Carrara marble, which stands out like the driven snow 
in comparison with the other statues, busts, and mural monuments in the 
hall, to which time has given a dingy look. There is a fine academic air 
about the figure, which admirably comports with the classical associa- 
tions of the place. Dr. Barrow is represented “with a pair of compasses 
in one hand, denoting his mathematical predilections, and a volume of 
sermons in the other, suggestive of his celebrity asa divine, and more 
particularly of the copiousness and luxuriance of his style in this class of 
composition, From the causes we have named the erection of the statue 
has occasioned no little stir in the University, and, indeed, among the 
townspeople. Throughout the ufternoon considerable numbers of the au~ 
thorities, Fellows and others, of Trinity and the other colleges, have 
visited the ante-hall, to revive old memories of the distinguished scholar 
and mathematician, and pass judgment upon the statue as a work of art. 
Dr. Whewell, we believe, has undertaken to supply the inscription, and 
the Marquis of Lansdowne is shortly expected on a visit to that gentle- 
man to view the statue in its resting place.—London paper, Nov. 18. 
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THE GREAT BELL OF WESTMINSTER. 
As, doubtless, the greater part of London is aware, the great bell ad- 
dressed his vast audience from the clock tower for the first time yesterday. 
It is now just two years since we devoted a long article to a description 
of this bell and his lofty residence. Since then the poor bell has passed 
through hard vicissitudes. He has been broken up and melted down, 
but comes out after all, as Mrs. Gamp says, “ like gold as has been tried 
in the furnidge,” a purer and a better bell than ever was anticipated at 
the ill-omened commencement of his career. The present great occupant 
of the belfry is more than two tons lighter than his predecessor, whose 
voice was choked so suddenly in the courtyard som? 300 feet below. The 
































8 feet wide, for venti- 
the clock-shaft—a small in- 
hy 11ft. long, and 8ft. 6ial 
on whose sammit the works of the clock wil- 
hich its weights will hang, and this is the narrow open. 
t bell has recently been hoisted to the belfry above 
. It follows, however, as a matter of course, that as 
ine feet six inches in diameter at the mouth, though only 

high, it had to be taken up lying on its side length- 


scaffolding for raising it was fixed above the belfry in the lantern 
~—a net-work of beams of the most maszive kind, as may be guessed when 
we say that 100 tons of timber were used in its constractioa. A power- 
ful “crab’’ which bad been used to haul up all the materials of the tower 
itself, was used to raise London's great toague to its final resting-place. 
The chain employed was 1,500 fect long, and had bcen tested to a strain 
of 10 tons, which, as it was seven times doubled, made it quite equal toa 
burden of 100 tons. A powerful cradle of timber was constructed, in 
which the bell was laid on its side, and the operation of winding up at 
once commenced. It was continued day and night, occupying eight men 
32 hours, Mr. Quarm, as usual, superintending the whole operation with 
e care and skill which be has devoted to the con- 
of the tower throughout. When up, the main difficulty of the 
whole job commenced—namely, that of raising the bell from its side and 
it, mouth dowowards, in its proper position. This occupied se- 
veral days, as the greatest care was neceseary to prevent the monstrous 
mass from swin; with a sudden jerk. It was, however, most care- 
— managed, and in a short time afterwards the bell was fixed without 
The 









ent in a chimbor where we trust it is to hang for ceaturies to come. 
belfry of the tower is high above the clock chamber and dial rooms, 
whence, in the midst of light stone arched openiogs and gilded fretwork, 
the lantern sprio Here, bigh over smoky roofs and far removed from 
the din of streets below, the iron voices of the metropolis are to dwell for 
ever. The mechanism by which the great bell and its four smaller satel- 
lites are hang is very simple, yet admirably adapted for its purpose. A 
massive square collar of wrought iron boiler-plate goes round the chamber, 
about 14 feet from the floor, and about two feet distant from the side 
walls. This is supported by 13 cast-iron standards, two at each corner, 
and one main beam on each side of the tower, and each of which, resting 
on the masonry of the walls, leans out at an inclination of 15 degrees, 
and meets the collar. Pads of vulcanised indiarubber between the collar 
and the standards check vibration, while iron rollers at the base of the 
ves allow the whole to play freely. The bottom of the 
besides, is firmly bound together with wrought-iron tie rods, 

in order to prevent a lateral thrust in the outer walls of the tower. 
, ee ny hers collar at right angler, and bolted to it, are two massive 
wrought- beams, one of which bas been tested to 75 tons weight, and 
oaly ted one-fifth of an ioch. To this the great bell is bolted, and 
is as as part of the tower itself. In the four corners, and similarly 
eu by wrougbt-iron bars, are the quarter bells. The first is a ton 
heavier than that of St. Paul's. It is 6 feet in diameter, weighs 4} tons, 
and its note is B. The second is 4 feet 7 inches in diameter, 2 tons weight, 
and its note E. The third is 3 feet 11 inches in diameter, 1} tons weight. 
and its note is F ; and the fourth is 3 feet 7 inches in diameter, 23 ewt. 
ia weight, with a noteG. All the bells are fitted with hammers ; bat the 
great , in addition has a clapper of 6 ewt., which will be tolled upon 
the great occasion of a nation’s mourning, and which, therefore, we trast, 
after the trial of yesterday, on tae be heard for many and many a year 
tocome. Except Mr. Denison, Mr. Taylor, and one or two gentlemen in- 
terested in the trial, none were present ia the belfry yesterday, and 
indeed, nothing but a very strong interest would induce a visitor to 
elimb the weary stairs by which the summit of the tower is gained. In 
the clock chamber little has been altered lately—the same forges which 
were there 12 months seem still in use, and the same ponderous ma- 
chinery of counter weights still marks where the minute hands are at- 
tached to the four dial plates outside. From here, looking up through 
the massive beams above, you catch dim ~ of a huge iron dome. 
This is the great Bell, vast and gloomy-looking, as becomes the time- 
keeper of a great city, and one which shall only cease to record the fly- 
ing hours when it announces that time has ceased for ever with the 
greatest of the land. Still the steps go up beyond this chamber for many 
@ weary turn, till at last they emerge in the belfry beneath the chimes— 
a dull cold place, where the wind blusters in and out at will, humming 
mournfully amid the ironwork, whistling aud rashinz down the dark well 
stairs, and banging to the doors below with a hollow sound that comes 
booming slowly up the tower like peals of thunder. Here, grim-looking, 
cold, and stern, as becomes the presiding genii of such a place, hang the 

bells that are to make the laws of time for this metropolis. 

The great bell es was tried yesterday, and not with the hammer, but 

with the clapper we have mentioned. The first few strokes were feebly 
to see that all was clear about the monster, and, this fact been sat- 
torily ascertained, some men were set to work to pull down the tar- 
paalings which hung round the arches of the bell chamber to protect the 
workmen from the keen wind, but which on this occasion would have 
kept io the sound sufficiently to half-deafen all in the tower. It was im- 
ible, however, to remove a wooden hoarding on the north side of the 
Tnpe wooden roof over the bell, co that the trial was made under 
certain disadvantages. The rope of the clapper was then passed down to 
tee clock chamber, where Mr. Denison, setting to work with a will, made 
the bell i: in tones not likely to be ry s00u by those who heard 
them in the belfry. The first stroke was slight; but afterwards it came 
after peal in a tremendous volume of sound that was actually painfal. 
ecemed to swell and grow upon the air with a vibration that thrilled 
pr ee we in the listener’s body with a painful feeling, becoming louder 
and ler with each gigantic clang, till one shrunk from the awful re- 
tions as from something tangible and dangerous to meet. Many 
went upon the balustrade outside the chamber to avoid the waves of 
sound that seemed eddying round the tower ; but the escape was only a 
pertial relief, the great din seeming almost to penetrate the stone work 
of the battlements, and jar the very place in which one stood. The first 
strokes seemed to create an immense sensation in the streets below, and 
uptarned faces, dotted all over Palace-yard, amid the rows of cabs, that 
looked as little as perambulators, with a good sprinkling of loungers who 
eame out from Westminster-hall, at once showed the interest that was 
taken in the great bell’s maiden speech. 

After the first attempt by Mr. Denison the bell was struck slower but 
with greater force by two or three workmen, and this elicited the whole 
of his tremendous tones to the greatest extent, till the sound was some- 
thing almost awful, floating about the tower and slowly - away like 
the note of a soft trumpet, till it sunk to a deep rich bum that hung about 
the bell long after the stroke had In Palace-yard, or still better 
in the Park, the harshness and u of the notes were modulated to a 
heavy deep and rather melancholy soand, not less solemn than those of 

‘aul’s, but inflnitely fuller and grander. These experiments were 
not made with a view of ascertaining either the fitness or tone of the bell. 
These have been fully known long ago, and his note, of course, is E. 
The main object was to test how the collar and standards withstood the 
stroke, and whether they required additional fastening. The result of 
the first one or two blows upon the bell put this at rest. The bell being 
rigid ected like a lever upon the collar when it was struck, and made 
both that and the standards work to a degree that was unpleasant to 
The clapper was then struck in a direction parallel with the 
maia iron beam sup) ng the bell, but when heavily sounded in this 
manner the even worse, and made the cast-iron stand- 
ards vibrate in the centre like tightened cords. This last experiment 
‘was considered final, and the necessity for increased to the 
atandards were at once apparent. We believe that these strengthenings 
will consist of wrought iron brackets passiug from the collar down the 
main standards, which, while allowing enough play for the whole me- 
chanism, will check the jerk of the collar on the standards, and stop a 
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ohn Carden is over head and ears in love with a 
lady, who, as it would appear, won’t have him. That may prove 
ery taste on her ; but what is to be done? What counsel can 
the British Empire give to poor Mr. Carden in this period of his deso- 
lation? Romeo, in a reported case which is somewhat analogous to this 
Tipperary Idyll, took poison ; but we must not lose sight of the import- 

t distinction that Juliet was, as stated, partial to her lover, and so he 
might reasonably hope that his better course would be to take a short 
cut to an eternity of cooing—to a region, in short, where ladies never 
lose their figure, nor gentlemen their hair. The cases of Abelard and 
Heloise, and of Paul and Virginia, scarcely furnish us with any useful 
bints for our guidance in this distressing case ; but perhaps from that of 
Werther and Charlotte a suggestion may be derived. erther jum 
at conclusions and blew ont his brains ; but, surely, had he waited a few 

ears, until Charlotte’s figure had “ spread,” he might have rejoiced that 
had withdrawn his finger from the fatal trigger in time. 

Mr. Carden had better make up his mind to remain a little longer with 
us in this troublesome world ; for, after all, as has been well remarked 
by a very profound philosopher, “ it is always time to cut your throat, 
bat if your throat is once cut there are certain difficulties in the way of 
reconsidering your determination.” So far Smelfungus; but we, who 
have arrived at that period of life when men are content to leave Am- 
aryllis unimportuned in her shady bower, nor desire in any way to med- 
die with Nesra’s hair, tangled or untangled, would venture in plain 
prose to remind Mr. Carden that the British Islands contain probably 
3,000,000 of good-looking young women, who, for the most part, in tem- 
per and conduct can be made pretty much what their husbands choose 
to make them, and who certainly, save in very exceptional cases, will 
pay back a bundredfold affection and solicitude. In Ireland alone there 
are, at a not unreasonable estimate, 1,000,000 of human beings who fall 
under this category. Now, we are far from saying that Mr. Carden 
would do well to rush from a “grande passion” into a hovel and select a 

asant as the companion of his toils, because a young lady won't have 

im ; but surely the British empire may venture without presumption 
to suggest to him, that, as it appears he is quite unable to take care of 
himself, the next best thing he can do is to find some rational, respect- 
able person of his own class, who will be at the trouble of looking after 
him, and, above all things, prevent him from troubling ladies with dis- 
tasteful applications, and from writing letters to the newspa) about 
the state of his heart. If there were a slight spice of the Mrs. Candle 
element in the compos'tioa of his fature consort it would be well. 

It is very strang: to find a gentleman who, as we are informed, is not 
on the sunny side of a fiftieth birthday, who is in p ion of a reasona- 
bly good income and estate, and who has, therefore, social duties to dis- 
charge, whimpering about the world like a lovesick schoolboy. One 
whiff of — resolution, and he would get over it. He is obviously in 
want of a little wholesome occupation ; now, suppose, in place of choos- 
ing ribands, he were to set himself in chase of Ribandmen ; he might do 
the State some service, and possibly succeed in obliterating the recollec- 
tion of his woes. Time was when gentlemen in the like unhappy pre- 
dicament used to betake themselves to the Holy Land, and get their 
brains handsomely knocked out by a hard-fisted Saracen. Failing this 
desirable result, there was the resource of a hermitage, vegetable diet, 
horny knees, and the never dying recollection of Amanda, who, during 
the process, had not improbably become a grand-mother, sorely troubled 
with the rheamatics. In our own time there was the expedient of volan- 
teering during the Peninsular War, and still later there were the trenches 
before Sebastopol. Mr. Carden appears to have nibbled at this last idea 
during the period of his enforced seclusion at Clonmel. He offered to 
serve as @ private in the ranks of the English Army during that memo- 
rable campaign if he were restored to liberty. The Government, however, 
was stony-hearted. Mr. Carden’s proposition was not entertained, but he 
was informed that if he would engage not to annoy the young lady in 
any way he might walk out of gaol whenever he pleased. It is unneces- 
sary to say that this monstrous proposition was at once most indignantly 
declined. Mr. Carden persists in the belief that the object of his unre- 
quited attachment is, in reality, favourably disposed to his suit, but that 
they are kept apart through tue vile manceavres of interested ~~. 

, and 





oder this impression he sought an interview with Lord Goug 

the noble veteran appears to have received him with singular courtesy. 
The two gentlemen—one an old man, and the other, certainly not a 
ne one—fell a-talking upon the subject of young ladies in general, and 
Miss Blank in particular. Lord Gough gave it as his opiaion “ that the 
hearts of young girls were “deceitiul.” The fine old soldier could 
manege an army well enough, but to regulate the movements and emo- 
tions of a young lady was a very different sort of undertaking. He told 
Mr. Carden, however, reasonably enough, as it would seem, that, after 
what had occurred, the opinion of the world would not permit the young 
lady to receive his addresses, even if she were disposed in her secret heart 
to entertain his suit. Lord Gough, true to his own straightforward, sol- 
dier-like character, added, “ that in any case Mr. Carden would do well 
to take an open, not clandestine, course.” Acting upon this suggestion, 
Mr. Carden sought an iaterview with Mr. Gough, the gentleman at whose 
house the young lady was staying; but this was declined. He then 
commenced, or more properly speaking persisted in, the proceedings 
which were brought to a conclusion the other day in the Police-office at 
Dublin. Upon these, as they have already been made the subject of 
comment ia our columns, we need offer no further remark. The sort of 
protest which we publish this day might, if Mr. Carden so pleased—and 
if he be a wise man he will so please—crown this eventful history. Wh 
should this gentleman persevere in a course which can only entail ridi- 
cule and derision upon his later years, if, indeed, consequences of a still 
graver kind do not follow from his senseless attempts to win the hand of 
& lady who has over and over again protested that she would have no- 
thing to say to him? 

For it is something beyond a joke when a geatleman of gocd station 
and position—formerly, we believe, if not now, a county magistrate, in 
possession of every advantage which shou ld render life respectable and 
respected—is compelied to confess that he has been guilty of an act of 
unmanly, not to say of treacherous, violence towards an unoffending 
lady, and that he has, therefore, been rightly consigned to a felon’s gaol. 
It is grievous to see that when liberated from imprisonment he still per- 
sists in the idea which led him into the midst of this sea of troubles. It 
is by the indulgence of a single idea that men run mad. The presence 
of one overpowering idea, sufficiently strong to overrule all others, and 
which refuses to receive colour or modification from exteroal impres- 
sions, is madness. Thisis the great danger to which, ame to our 
apprehension, Mr. Carden stands exposed. It is a pitiful spectacle to see 
a gentleman of his age and position exhibiting to all comers the specta- 
cle of his lacerated mind. We epeak of this matter in a jocular tone, for 
if any gentleman were seriously to express his opinion upon Mr. Carden’s 
conduct throughout the affair upon the euppositicn that he is in his right 
mind, it would be difficult indeed to suppress expressions of strong dis- 
gust and indignation. 

Let Mr. Carden, then, bethink himself in time, take to draining his 
fielde, to building cottages for his poor, to shooting woodcocks, to the 
suppression of the system of shooting landlords,—to anything, in short, 
which will give him occupation and amusement, and so rid his mind of 
that perilous stuff with which it is now charged. If this won’t do,—the 
case is a d te one, or we should not propose so desperate a course, 
—let him take to poetry, and try the exhausting effect of two sonnets 
per diem. Let him celebrate cruel mistress in tuneful numbers, 
and make Barnane in our time more famous than ever was Vaucluse of 
yore. Let him say, with dear old Béranger, 


Pour immortaliser Adele, 

Si des chants m’étaient inspirés, 

Mes vers, ou je ne peindrais qu’elle 

Aa ——y seraient admirés. 
it ainsi dans la mémoire 

Nos deux noms se graver un jour! 





Je n’ai t l'amour de la gloire, 
Mais j'ai beaucoup, beaucoup d’smour. 


merits, 
and | ®ppear that the chief pride of an Arab consists 





not hand down to the 
names of John Carden and ———? 
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THE ARAB STEEDS OF INDIA. 
Continved from page 592. 


Engl his sine qua non object. Now then, let us com 


sine 
breed with the purest highest caste Arab that 
figure on the turf. 


The most remarkable horse of the above breed, that ever ran in com- 
tion with an et pon horse in India, was upon the occasion of Ester- 
azy som matched against Recruit, the former belonging to the late 
Mr. Mejoribanks, the latter to the late gallant and much-lamented Major- 
General Gilbert, who so highly distinguished himself in the victorious 
Sikh campaign. Mr. Majoribanke had caused to be im The Laurel 
, at a great expense, who was to be conditionally, as to weight car- 
ried, matched against Recruit ; but the vessel that conveyed her from 
the shores of Britain to India, was wrecked off Saugor and Mr. 
Majoribanks’ anticipations were blighted by a misadventure. Neverthe- 
less, the latter gentleman determined to show against the Newmarket 
“ cock of the walk,” and purchased at an enormous expense, from Ibra- 
him Pacha, the highest blood that could be procured from Arabia. The 
horse was landed at Bussorah and arrived safely in Calcutta. The match 
came off on the Calcatta race-course, eight pounds being given to the na- 
tive of the East. The weights were, I think, llst. to 10st. 4lb, : distance, 
one mile and three-quarters round, the course being oval. Old Frank 
Frost backed Recruit, whilst Esterhazy was attended by an amateur. 
Time four minutes. Recruit won by a len: 

Upon a second occasion Esterhazy challenged his opponent under an 
understanding that the latter should give him a stone. This was agreed 
upon : the race was run over the same ground ; and Recruit came in the 
winner by half a length. ‘ 

A third match came off, on the came course, between the two nags. Mr. 
Majoribanks solicited General (then Major) Gilbert to allow him two 
pounds upon Recruit. “ What!” replied the Major; “do you wish me 
to break my horse’s back? I'll think of it.’ A few days afterwards, he 
consented to the proposal of Mr. M. The race came off as before. Heavy 
bets were depending on the Both steeds came up to the post 
in prime and promising condition. This was to be the last race ever again 
to be run by Recruit on an Indian race-course. Three to four on the Ea- 
glish nag, before starting ; twenty to five immediately followed, as the 
horn proclaimed the start. For the first mile it was a bursting pace for 
both the flyers: the weight told sensibly upon the Major’s “all and 
everything.” It was a trial of speed against last. On turning the jail 
boundary, the Arab showed symptoms of “bellows to mend.” His wind 
was evidently at discount ; and Recruit was by his side, as it were in the 
act of keeping him company, until he came up to the distauce post, when, 
being let out, he turned his back upon his companion, and came in twelve 
lengths before him, in a canter. 

his horse was disposed of to the King of Oude by the Major, and 
was retained on that prince’s establishment as a sire for breeding pur- 
poses. 

The Arabs are admirably well calculated for short mile heats; but 
| cannot come up to the stride effected by an English horse of blood 
and good training. 
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Great Westuinster ReForM a this event does not 
come off fof some months (we believe the meeting is fixed for February), 
it excites already so much interest in the minds of turfites that we 

we shall not be premature in analysing the performances and chances of 
the various animals engaged, and in advising our readers to the best of 
our ability how best to square their little books. 

Lord Derby’s Chancellor and Mr. Bright’s Brummagem divide the favour- 
itism between them ; and are, indeed, the only animals really backed for 
money. Of the two we prefer the Manchester nag, who took a rattlin 
gallop at Birmingham a short time ago, and performed in a style whic 

ve his backers great confidence. The Chancellor, on the other hand, 

as never quite recovered his melancholy exhibition at Slough; and in 
the face of such a wretched performance, we cannot stand him for this 
race. Indeed, we think it very unlikely that the noble Lord will ran 
the horse at all, as he still has a large lot to choose from, and may even 
at last stand in with The Brum. 

The Liberal Party, we understand, have decided on going for the same 
animal ; and we must, therefore, think very highly of his chance. The 
running will be probably made for him by Mr. Berkeley's Ballot, or Mr. 
Locke King’s Tenpounder, neither of whom, of course, can have a chance 
of winning on their own merits. 

Raussell’s Woburn Whig must have a good chance for thisrace. He has 
performed very well at different times; aud although rather “ off” 
lately, we hear he is doing good work again, and will be very bad to 
beat on the day. In the event of anything happening to Lord Derby’s 
lot, he is almost certain to get a good place, even if he does not wio, and 
we should advise his being kept very safe. 

Of the outside division, Lord Palmerston’s Humbug is quite useless for 
this journey, and the best of the second-raters is Sir John Trelawney’s 
Church Rate, who will, we think, do a good thing some day. 

Having thus summed up all the chances, we proceed to give our opi- 
nion ; which is, that Brw will be first, closely followed by the 
Woburn Whig, and we will take Ballot for a cock-boat.—Punch’s Sporting 
Corresp. 

AnaGrams.—The Montreal Transcript publishes a collection of these 
literary curiosities gathered by Mr. J. Douglas Borthwick, which is very 
curious. We borrow some portions of it, omitting those that have long 
been familiar. 

Able was I ere I saw Elba—(same backwards.) Arthur Wellesley— 
Truly he’ll see war. Breakfast—Fat bakers. Catalogues—Got as a 
clue! Charades—Hard case. Charles James Stuart—Claims Arthar’s 
seat. Christianity—Its in charity. Democratical—Comical trade. Dis- 
semination—I send into Siam! Embargo—O grab me! Encyclopedia 
—A nice cold pie. Festival—Evil feast. Gallantries—All great sine. 
Lawyers—Sly ware. Miniatuare—True, I am in. Misanthro pare 
him not. Monarch—March on. Old England—Golden land. Parish- 
ioners—I hire parsons! Patience—A nice pet. Pedagegues—See a pug 
dog. Penitentiary—Nay, I repent it. Presbyterian—Best in prayer 
Revolution—To love ruin. Sub-treasurer—A sure burster. Solemnity— 
Yes! Milton. Wealth—The law. Victoria Regina in old Eqgland—1 
reign a victor in a golden land!! 








Tue “ Gori..a.”—A novelty is about to be introduced at the Syden- 
ham Crystal Palace, in the shape of a specimen of the gorilla, an animal 
said more nearly to approach to the human species than any yet disco- 
vered, and the existence of which was long deemed to be fabulous. 
Some ten years since a traveller in the interior of Western Africa saw 
native tribe engaged in worshipping what appeared to be a baman skull 
set upon a pole ; the curiosity of the traveller was excited, and with con- 
siderable trouble he obtained possession of the idol, and forwarded it to 
Professor Owen for his opinion. Professor Owen decided that the crea- 
ture did not belong to any of the species of chimpanzees, or indeed to 
any of the monkey tribe ; that it was altogether uarepresented by any 
specimen of natural history known to the scientific world ; and the 
learned Professor embodied his views on the subject in a very interesting 
paper, which he read before the Zoological Society. There were not a 
few who ridiculed as altogether fanciful the drawing of the restored ani- 
mal, which the Profeseor had made without any other information to 
guide him than the structure of the skull. At yy after extraordinary 
exertions, an animal was captared, and, packed in a cask of spirits of 
wine, duly arrived in this country a few weeks since, and is found to cor- 
respond in the most minute respect with the description of it by Profes- 
sor Owen. The Gorilla is a native of Western Africa, and is said to ex- 
ist in very large numbers in the Gaboon districts, where they are among 
the most formidable of the wild animals of the forest. The present 
cimen, which has been most carefully skinned and preserved Ks 4 
Bartlett, the taxidermist to the Crystal Palace, under the direction of 
Professor Owen, is rather more than five feet in height. It is a male, 
known to be young by the state of his teeth and the condition of the eu- 
tures of the skull. The fore legs or arms are of great length and prodi- 
gious strength, greatly surpassing that of any human arm ; the hind legs 
are comparatively short, and are well adapted for tree climbing. In fea- 
tures the animal is very much like a negro, and the orbits over the eyes 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


White. 

¢ Kttok 6 b ORS. 
tto t 6, eb. 

3. Kt tks K K toQ5. 


4. Q to her Re 84.. ‘checkmate. 
There are several Variations, all resulting io checkmate in 4 mores. 





It is in contemplation to renew hostilities with Philadelphia, by Telegraph, at 
the beginning of next pe if not before. We venture to express the hope 
that the next Game wil —— more interest to spectators and general veaties 
than the first. A dash of spirit and daring 4 la Paul Morphy would cause con 
siderable satisfaction ; yet let us bear in mind that the chief end of the present: 
contest being to win, ‘and the match consisting of only two single games, neither 
party can afford to I to lose one ; therefore nothing can be risked, every forward 
step must be made with all due deliberation, and with the certainty of being 
able to carry on the attack, without fear of a repulse. 

To Corresponpents.— 7. M. Brown : Thanks for present and past favours. 


——C. K., Orleans : Your favour has just come to hand ; we shall report 
upon it as soon as practicable. 





THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
&8 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH 8T. 


CLASSICAL & MATHEMATICAL MASTERS WANTED. 
art COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR UPPER SARADA IS PREPARED 
entertain iB spplications from Candidates for TWO vacant MASTERSHIPS in the MO- 
DEL GRAMMA yer viz ,@ CRABSIOAL. a and a MATHEMATICAL Mastership. The 
each be £350 ‘or $1,400) per annum, and the appointments to take effect 
from the lat of January, 1 


lications, with testimonials, to b po oltremnt to te | Rox. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superin- 
vegdeat of of Education for Upper Canada, not later than the 15th of {December next, 





jucation Office, Toronto, 15th October, 1858. 


ERRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, (Boarding and Day), ss, i & 63 
ERS son AVENUE, New York. Winter Term commences NOV —* 

ag _ FERRIS, Rec 

c. GARDNER, A. x. Principal. 








MES BODSTEIN (Julia L. NorthalD, continues to give Instruc- 
tion in in SINGING, at her residence, No. 200 Bieecker Street. Application to be made 








TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


A T. STEWART & CO. HAVING —— A LARGE PORTION 
e of the New Appition to their Store for the sale 
Housekeeping Goods, 
request special attention to their Stock of 
ames ¢ sAnERS, SHEETING DAsAsEs, NAPKINS, Feb et — 
PIANO COVERS, 8, CO COUNTERPANES, DI 
NG CLOTHS, RtLLTANTRS, PLA = AND CH tie 
CAMBRIC MUSLINS, &c. » &e. 


Being one of the largest pom ever offered in this City, imported expressly for the opening 
of their New Store.—Just received, 


1000 PIECES REAL WELSIL SAXONY, cabin FLANNELS, 
6 cents ten ‘and up wards. 
2500 PAIRS ALL WOOL BED BLAN 
00 per Pair and upwards. 


BROADWAY, CHAMBERS AND spams STREETS. 


NEW LACES, PER STEAMERS ARAGO AND AFRICA. 


A T. STEWART & CO. a OPEN ON MONDAY, DEC. 13, AN INVOICE OF 
« SUPERB LACE GOODs, 


POINT LACE oy land IN ALI WIDTHS. 
RE: Al, ene — ee INSETS EN EN GARNITURE. 
JRS, 


De. BARBS 





ee 


pours AGS Rent and ApPuigue LACE — and SCARFS, 


A onan sanenele of SLACK _ ae LACES and FLOUNCINGS. 
Broadway, Chambers, and Reade Streets. 


POPULAR TRADE IN CLOAKS. 
, T STEWART & CO. HAVE NOW A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 
Rich Embroidered Velvet Paris Made Cloaks, 
TRIMMED WITH LACE, 
CLOTH CLOAKS AND RAGLANS, 
in every variety, at extremely low prices. 





Broadway, Chambers, and Reade Streets. 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’'S HAIR, 
LONG SHAWLS, SQUARE SHAWLS, SCARFS, $C. 
GEORGE A. HEARN, 425 BROADWAY. 


Bas opened a very meneemepr ot rye in hs ag elegant dectgue, and as fine 
in texture as any ever 


AISO 4 LARGE pect or 
Velvet and Cloth Cloaks, Opera Cloaks, d&c., 
In the Newest Priterns, and make from the very Best Materials 





PLUSH, VELVET FA 
ELV Er BORDERED ote, os FAORD au 
AWLS 


And many New Styles purchased at the recent Anction Sales, at very Low Prices. 
Challis, Wool Plaids, Valencias, 
With an extensive variety of Silk and Woolen mixed fabrice, 
RICH BLACK BAYADERE STRIPED >. 
MOURNING SIL 
FANCY STRIPED Do., NEWEST STYLES, 
FIGURED Do. 
PLAIN 
In large variety, and at very Low prices. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF MINK AND OTHER FURS, 
Just Opened, which will be sold at as Low Paices as by any other House in the TRADE. 











B. BALDWIN'S 
NEW CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, 
THE LARGEST IN THE CITY. 
BUILT BY 
WILLIAM B. ASTOR, BS@., 
pressty for the Bust 
NOS. 70 & 72 BOWERY, 
COMPETITION DEFIED 
AS TO 
TASTE, STYLE, AND PRICE. 
THE CHILDREN'S AND YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT 
CONTAINS 
THK GREATEST VARIETY 
EVER OFFERED LN THIS CITY. 





HA OFsee a BEADY FOR SALE, FOR THE COMING SEASON, TO 
THE RETAIL TRADE, 
ene ih and 
ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’ FURS, 
[aaa “announce, manufactured with usual care, an 
expressiy for Retail Oushom siylos are afered for will be found to 
comprien alt Se ng aud desirable patieres now lo demand. ‘e also direct 
ee aL USSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLES, 
oer 


PES esate: co. CP OUNTHER & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane. 
FURS! PURS!! FURS!!! 
HUSTER & SIEDE. 
No. 38 MAIDEN LANE, New York, 
Offer their Rich and Elegant Assortment of Ladies’ Furs, consisting of 





HUDSON BaY Sania, 
AL ERMINE, MINK, STONE MARTEN, 
4 FITCH MARTEN, &c., &o. 


Made up in the Latest Style, which they offer at the Lowest Price. 





PASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
NO. 675 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUSE.) 
CHANDLER SMITH 

Invites attention to his Recent Importations of 

FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, FOR GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, 
COMPRISING | THE 

apne of Coati 1 Stuffs, Vestings, &c. 
leave their measures, can rely abe, having their Garments made in the most 


o 
eae —— style, and the workmanship neatly = ahaa executed. Striz, 
Ts ‘asT#, and PRomPTNESS Orders fully solici 


hl 


Most Dest 








me YOUTHS GARMENTS ALSO MADE TO y ORDER. 


WINTER REDUCTION. 
E_ANTICIPATE BY A FEW WEEKS OUR USUAL WINTER REDUCTION OF 
Prices, and this week offer the remainder of our stock of WINTER CLOTHING at a 
reduction of from 
15 to 20 per cent. 
and beg to call the attention of those of our friends who have not yet eupplied themselves 
with 


our Seourtte styles of Winter Goods, to the reduction in price of the following well- 
known garments, 


Super donble-lined Esquimaux Beaver aoe Coats, reduced from...... $29 to 25 
Coats. .. 











Super two-faced Imperial Beaver Over-Coats.............+0e0s00+s - Bt 2 
Super two-faced Moscow main Over Coats 20 to 17 
Super one. lain Beavers o 

Fine, 

Whitneye. 

Kerseys 





Black Frock and Dress Coats, and the whole of our large and elegant stock of Beaver and 
Cassimere Business Svirs, Boys’ Clothing, Robes, Shirts and underwear, at the same aver- 


reduction of about twenty per cent. 
” ¥ Per ce. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


WATCHES AND DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
AT RETAIL. 
MANUFACTORY UPOV THE PREMISES. 
MANUFACTURERS PRICES.—NO DEVIATION. 


NO INFERIOR GOODS OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 
THE ADVANTAGE TO 
THE PURCHASER BUYING DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
Will be Readily Perceived. 
DIAMOND RINGS, 
BRACELETS, 7 
BREASTPINS, 
FINE LONDON WATCHES, 
LADIES GOLD WATCHES, 
THE MOST RELIABLE IN USE.—WARRANTED 

AT THE 


IMPORTER'S LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 





CROSSES, &C. 


SOLID GOLD CHAINS, CHATELAINES, BRACELETS, 
AVA, MOSAIC, CAME 
ETRUSCAN, OPAL, AND OTHER 


y NE SOLID GOLD JEWELRY. 
25 PER CEN; BELOW USUAL PRICES AT RETAIL. 
D. C. PEACOCK, LONDON, 
REPRESENTED IN NEW YORK BY 
DAVID RAIT, 
405 BROADWAY, Up Stairs. 


TIFFANY & CO. 550 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 
Bronzes, Artistic Gas Fixtures, Rosewood and Leather Desks, Dressing-Cases, &c.; Rich 
ane. Opera-Glasses, and ory very, of Fancy Goods. 
trenton is particularly called to 
Silver ‘Ware Department. 
Not only do we pee riority as far as artistic Genie and perfect finish are concern 
but every article w' e is guaranteed equal to English sterii 
which should not oie overlooked by purchasers of Silver Ware in 
Beals the Bole Agents in New York, for the sale of 
ents in New York, for 
honnieigastinentans Cc ‘rodsham’s Watches 


arles 
hich are acknowledged to be superior to all others as poc piece: 
“eery article is marked in plain figures, at the lowest Drive for ‘whieh it will be sold. 
A visi! \ incurs no Pr re 
T FFANY & CO., 
No.,550 Broadway, New York 





ed, 
(925-1000 fine)—a feature 
js country, where there is 





_B. W. BU 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, NO. 573 BROADWAY. 
(OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL). 
OFFERS TO THE PUBLIC HIS 
and Elegant Assortment of Fine Paris Styles of Jewelry. 
onsisting of DIAMOND, RUBY, EMERALD, PEARL, STONE CAMEO, & ENAMELLED 
Cw all of HIS OWN N MANUFACTURE, which he will selLat RETAIL at the MA 
NOPACTURER’ 8 LO) LE PRICES. Ni ATED, FILLED or IMITA- 
TION JEWELRY SOLD AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT, 


STERLING SILVER WARE OF A TRUE STANDARD. 


THE CELEBRATED NARDIN WATCHES ; equal in every respect, to the BEST 
MAKERS of the day, and 3» PER CENT. LESS IN E PRI CE. 


MASURY & WHITON, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTS, OILS, AND BRUSHES, 
AND 


ALL KINDS OF ARTISTS’ MATERIALS; DRAWING AND MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, 
No. lil Fulton 8t., N. Y. 
M. a v. eel aad largest assortment of Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views to be found 





p = hn a a are views of 
GRECIAN anD ROMAN RUINS AND Ae ITIES, 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
CHARLES STREET & CO., No. 475 Broadway, 
AND r 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FANCY FURS, 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLKE, 
ROYAL ERMINE, | Beata 
And every other description of FURS in ‘ 


joaks, Capes, Victorines, Muffs, and Gauntlets. 
Bre DIRECT IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN SKINS, AND PRACTICAL MANUPAO- 
turers, we are enabled to '}UARANTEEK our FURS in every PARTICULAR, and soli 
+ Tye inspection of every lady before purchasing, as we have dete rmined to sell at 
Trinh PSOFITS, and as a consequence inangurate a NEW SYSTEM in the FUB 
wr CHARLES STRABE 
(0. 415 Broadway. 








FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
WE WOULD LNVITE THE ATTENTION OF 
THE LADIES AND PURCHASERS OF FURS IN NEW YORK AND VICINITY, 
To our Immense Stock of 
Ladics’ and Misses’ Mink Circles, Mantillas, Half Capes, 
MUFF 
Sourr 8, 
and VICTORINES, 
which we will sell WHOLYSALE and RETAIL at an IMMENSE SACRIFICE. 
EURICH & nee 6 = 
“7 iden Lane. 





FPURS. 
AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FANCY FURS. 
RICH AND BEAUTIFUL, ELEGANT AND COMFORTABLE, 
Such is the Stock of 
Furs in Every Style and Shape, 


With the addition of 
THE SPLENDID j belyl Baia MANTEAUX, 
receiv: 


LADIES’ 


GOODE U unevarseuae } BY ANY HOUSE ‘IN THIS CITY 
e offered for sale at Very Reasonable Pri 


F. LANDAY, No. 693 Broadway. 
FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
LARGE AND BIBGANY Ane ARVOREMEET OF LADING’. GENTS’ AND it Seay tan 
FURS for sale cheap for old established Hat Store, No. 
Also, ELEGANT ogaTe MOLESKIN 





the 
HAS at $3.an Ty qual to any tn this Ciyy, 
ther with an Extensive Assortment of FELT HATS and CA. a all styles and qu: 
Gents’, Boys’, and Children’s wear. 
CHARLES P. a 


‘0, 90 Fulton Street. 


ioe 





A FRENCH MINK MUFF, VICTORINE AND CUFF, FOR $13. 
FURS, FURS, FURS. 
M. MACHOLD, 
NO, 457 BROADWAY, BFTWEEN GRAND AND HOWARD STREBRTS, 
[gpl leave to ~» the —— po the public to the fact that he is now prepared to sell at 


Fur Mantillas, Capes, Victorines, Muffs, and Cuffs, 

Of Hudson Bay sable, mink, ermine, &c., &c., in the very best and desirable styles, and at 
are which cannot be beaton. 
A great variety of gents’ fur “collars and gloves, children’s furs and sleigh robes. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
255, 257, 259, and 261 Grand Stree 
Papin And 47 and 40 Catharine Street, 
Invite Speclal attention to their present large stock of 
PASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
SELECTED IN THE BEST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN MARKETS FOR 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 
Which they are offering at RETAIL 25 per cent. 
Below Regular Prices! 


See Se 


FLOWERS. 
pesesrvat. ATTRACTIONS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES OF EVBRY 
class. Hair-Pins, with other interesting trifles. Jet Ornaments in profusion, 
JAMES TUCKER'S, 
Broadway, near Franklin Street, 


HOOP SKIRTS IN CHURCHES. 
bag GREAT DIFFICULTY AND MANY INCONVENIENCES EXPERIENCED BY 
Ladies wearing the STEEL 


ing EL HOOP SKIRTS, when entering and sitting in Church, 
Garstage, &c., as well as the continusl breaking of the el es, , large Scompaney ah space, aud 
ved by the use 











wo frequent inelegant displacement of their attire, is 
WOODWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 
SKIRTS AND EXTEND: 


which are allowed by all whe have worn them to be beyond question superior to 
Skeleton, or any other Steel or Brass Spring Baise in the market, ge) every wi 
they are both easy and graceful, very COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE, and DURABLE, 
MOST RELIABLE and DESIRABLE PROM 

For Sale at his ores. 


Sennetoell es Paltem #1 Street, and 329 Broadway, N. ¥. 
ROASTING & BROILING KITCHEN RANGES. 
A SUPERIOR KITCHEN RANGE, WITH ACCOMMODATION FOR 


Roasting and Broiling Meats in front of the Fire. 
and Large Ovens for Baking Bread, Pastry, &c., are on sale at the 


REPIBS: HEATER WORKS. 
412 Broadway, and 272 Canal Street. 


INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patented In 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 


me French 
~ Pmny Xe > 


ENaDw and TRAVELLING SKiRt in thew orld. 

















18 
DR. BRUNON’S BITTERS. 

Also, as a proph: apatie against Fever and Ague, Cholera, Summer Complaint, &c. 

This re bes ely Ras : a very peor ae taste, and will be taken as readily by children as by 
adults. “The Umicted are invited to t 

Pint Bottles.—Price 50 cents. Send eos a circular giving fall particulars. Addre: 

K. CRUGER, sole agent, 742 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers —— 


—— IN Se - 
AND DEA NO..—There 
1” eae S from Jarvis Island, about 5.000 tons 





being now on 
of Guano. of which about 
3,000 tons are expected to arrive in December. Farmers and Dealers are notified that orders 
will now be received for this Guano, to be supplied in regular rotation. 
Cc. 8. MARSHALL, 
President of American Guano Co., No. 66 William Street, New York. 


STA’ ISLAND FANCY DYSBING ESTABLISHMENT. 
OFFICE 3 AND 5 JOBN ST., 2 DOORS FROM BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Risin a with every desirable apparatus, and yaa pooriie’, with ie combined talent and 
skill of the xesess, the ne a American, undersigned ore pre- 
revious 








RICH RIBBONS AND TRIMMINGS AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Havi urchased seoeel at late AUCTION SALES, enab! 
much BELOW Cost ¥ IMPORTATION. Bias AYA eRETT CRIS 4 
Dress Caps, Head-Dresses Lace Sleeves, Capes, and Berthas, 
of the An +3 eel and OUR OWN VERY DESIRABLE STYLES, constantly on 
_ EMBROIDERED IANDKERCHEYS ante, Oon ~~~ BANDS and TRIMMINGS. 
|ARBES, 
~~ h ont FFU. Freatuers, Flowers. Head Ornaments in great variety 


D. CLARKE, 643 Broadway, corner of Bleecker street, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


iat, pre emineut as anew} have been thet their 
Pepuitation, their Leng is ‘Excelsior, »” In dyeing, Aeaeeng, ne, rg es’ and 
Gen Silks, Velvets, Satins, Merinos, Cloths, &c., ke, they intend to stand 
by ee ‘al ey ‘ollets 4 contived custom of aoe yi emians 

Goods received and return ress with the utmost promptitude 

“*EARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO” — 
Saad 6 Soke Bt, 3 dome from Broadway. N, Y. 
o°8. 3 THINK FOR A MOMENT.—Is it not to the advanta 
our health and your pocket to patronize Cantrell’s establishment, No. 2, 

way? He makes So: top articles, and sells them very cheap. His braces 4 
pr romenade boots fi entiemen ; gaiters, overshoes, &c , for ladies, and 

*feet-coverings’’ for or cuiidrea. Every article he sells can be relied on as 


‘CE NOTICE,.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Liverpool, 





ss and 
all descriptions of 








first q 
post OFFIC 
CITY OF Leah ae will close at this Office avo SATURDAY. Ay erg aoe wh 


cember, at 103, o'clock, A. ¥. FOWLER, F 


URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 
THE P eS OF EG . become so creme favorite w.th the public, =e user eg rg them to another, that 
PAIN, TU RKEY, FRAN¢ E, BELGIUM, tales have increased to 1,600 ranges pera sanum. concede that this ran; constructed on 
AND RHINE VIEWS, &c., &c. ui P acipies, see tring the moa perfect op eration at the lowest 
art of the country filled, at Lag wn oe om three dollars upwards. posab: cost. RK 
be = Flake hd assortment of otewe for ten dolla i (@eccenner to the business off, - Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 
“End d by Eminent Ph saa THE EMPIRE HEATER, 
THE GREATEST R.. EMEDY KN Own ADE PERFECTLY GAS-TIGHT, WITH AN IMMENSE AMOUNT OF DIFFUSION 
Surface, and SMALL CONSUMPTION OF FUEL, for 
Dys pot ream, Warming and Ventilating Dwellings, Churches, Stores, Hos- 
Billiousness, Disease, tals, Seminaries, 
=e Complaint, ice, F ge $e., $e, n 


or any building aoe a PURE, MILD ATMOSPHERE is desirable, is offered now at retail 


or wholesale, at 
EMPIRE HEATER WORKS, 
No, 412 3 Broadway, and 272 Canal Street. 


NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & HANDS. 
ELPHO'S ANGLESEY LRG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 


at improvement of the 
tated). This side a 


ly grateful say fit the wearer, 


being 1: nt and durable. above tie tom been aghly =o ant W. 8. offers it with con 
fidence (after n po zenre  experien ce Leg known. 

Also, EPnOe YP A aNT ARTIFIC. AL HAND. “which is so arranged that th the wearer 
can open and shut the anaes w 


te, Call o1 
SELPHO, 516 yo J opposite the St. Nicholas Hete?. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE. 
‘ndersigned rece RST EMIUM fi above Articles at the World’s 

T Fa SE ney Smit well ascoried Stock of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 

BAe, SBOUP FLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 


 — oe -) above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 











See THOMAS H BATE, a ue Malien L New York. 
N. Ltr -y~ of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, Fish. 
ermen to be the best Bait for’ for Trolling ever invented. 
$4.50 $4.50. 


5 PRIME ANTHRACITE COAL, 
At $4 50 per Ton of 2000 Ibs. Delivered Free of Cartage 
AT RETAIL. 
Btn fe 4 ARE NOW DELIVERING THEIR CELEBRATED BLACK 
a ATH and HARD BROAD MOUNTAIN and PRIME RED ASH COALS for Fur- 
Grates Stoves, direct from boats at the above reduced poet from yard 
our office, No. South Street, or with cur cgent, THOS, O NEE 


; and at the Drug Stores of Messrs, Hegeman & on. 165° 213 





at v4 
Stre = River 0. 74 
Tice] fot Warren treet, North B ten foot of 14th e' sbi and Tea 


| UHARLES A HECKBOH 











Seen cone INastrated bv Birket 





at | pleinnagen ere 
Tenalel, 3 Swe William Hareey’ Bi 






“ 4 STRING OF PEARLS.” 
Minato 


| * SBITED BY REV. ROBERT ARIS WILMOTT. 
Over 400 pages. ge See... Bound in muslin, gilt, $4 00 ; 














BT ba By RD dn ee ea and all a-bloom 
pT rad ap wctmn-csloured paper, thik, glossy, and soft, 
catholic in his tastes; he has gathered with a most liberal 
pieeet ot omy Seis 
Alliagham, , and Franeis Brown.” —Literary Gazette. 
AND IELAYS IN PRAISE OF A COUNTRY LIFE. th Tilustra- 
 Taaieaed Le oarsmen Walter Good. 
indeed, i 
Boe tnd pencil been on tan cany combi "he book redolent at 
iaagination bevels tm all ths riah cad vere eecliguen of English 
IPI stance)" Desorived vy Hoary and the Manners of its P (Mayence 
ae thee Henry Mayhew. Illustrated b: ort Foca Im- 
James With thirt 7 A full of all the Celeb 
wnt morocco, 83 y-four beautiful Ilustrations by Birket 


Uhirty Tusrations Corbo 
A Ey Small ato. Cloth gilt, $78; oe tne *heoeoauw 


NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY HRUSTRATED } EDITION oF 
THE BRITISH POETS. 


1 
: uy oats borer ted lt, yo apg 


POETICAL WORKS. DEN’S POET. * 8. 
ICAL WORKS. Da) YDE) ICAI, WOR 







SAR Se 


Birket Foster, 
| by Dalaiel. Small 4to. Clothy gilt, $175; or ia mo- 


PORTS. rita tee wig te 


Dalziel. Royal 8vo, Cloth, full gilt, $6 00; Bie, - | 


English Edition. 










A 


LO a “4 


Agency for the sale of the Home Journal and the Saturday 


* - _ \ Savenile : . 
And every variety of Gift Books, bound in Syrgns Srrux, to suit the occasion. 
Bibles, Prayer Books, and Hymn Books, 


Bound expressly for 
and Ornamental ; and all the MOST 


Wear stant ee torts” York. | 





“ Where’s Shadow? Hi 


SHADOWS! SHADOWS!! SHADOWS!!! 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


** SHADOWS.’ 
BY ©. H. BENNETT. 


Sir, Shadow.” 
‘Tking Hexnr IV. Act IT. Scene 2 


WITH TWENTY-FIVE HUMOUROUS DESIGNS ON STONE. 


Price, Plain, 50 Cents ; Coloured, 75 Cents. 
Cc. J. FOI & 00, 
33 South Sixth Street, Tierre Chestnut Philadelphia. 


Sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 247 Broadway, (Cor. Marray St.,) 
Are now opening a very large and rich assortment of Goods, per late arrivals, suitable for 


THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS, 


Comprising Rich and New Styles of Jewelry, 
DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, RUBIES, PEARLS, and every variety of UNSET STONES. 


Coral 
New and Elegent 


Watches. 
d Makers of England, France, Germany & Switzer! 





A beautiful assortment 


Vases. 
of PORCELAIN, SEVRES CHINA, DRESDEN, 
ANTIQUE VASES, Beautiful Des , 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEBAR GIFTS. 
5 


Drei eee nano 


rr . ’ 
JOBN McKEWAN, 55 Maiden Lane. 





.¥ GOODS. 
THE FIFTY-EIGHTH DISPLAY OF FANCY @ocais, 
TOYS, GAMES, &c., SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
At A Werckmelister’s, 
150 BROADWAY, 
OF LIBERTY STREET, UP stains. 
iw Now oy Ay THE Twerncro of a cpeomane AND THE PUBLIC 


A LUIS oWk Waoadinn Mor vareasy. rong 
variety of Migly ntereatiog mgt th wa Ey 


a 
rem Ge it ie be hole 
Uistountey Fate al wad’wo Apc oe 


on receipt of the amount 

: ae JONES, 152 Sixth ees New York. 
MAG. 

AS Te Acats 708, ano evrree PROMPTLY TO 8U 


Hak, ~~ =e Magazine, or Periodical p: 
win, Eeraac Roe tees 
erent Periodiealsaow ready.—Established 














ENGLISH BIBLE W. 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW rent: 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS. 


¥ PUBLISHERS & TFessene. OF THE STAND. 
E Bub Aub aufdonisup wott See ast bs ily gp bend, ond a 


Great Vanterr or Sursi 


co) WRIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U. 8. 
Se 





Clocks a 


nd Bronzes. 
A very large and beautiful variety, New and Artistic Designs. 


PARIAN and 
igns and entirely New. 


Peres Ware. 
A New Variety, opnerites GROUPES, FIGURES, BUSTS, ORNAMENTS, &c., &c. 
Stat 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN B. 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PaRIs, 
GP eet CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


FR rey HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, @ NY, 
GReat RITAIN, BELGIUM, A anal R mm 
IRELAND, SPAIN, ITAL SWEDEN. 
ATHENS, BEYROUT. gongranrix OPLE, CAIRO . 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, 


Office in New York, We. ‘8 wall Street. 





Ks . 
Wi ET! POPE’S PORTICAL WORKS. Edited b: small Inv of v beautiful panes STATUARY, among which are Groupes, 
SEL UES OF ANCIENT ENG- 7 Single Ry FA send flower Peires, by Pampeloni and other well known Artisis. 
poare M tro 2 PORTICAL WORKS. com Painti 
. Chas ) PORTICAL WORKS. TTIE, and WEST. - 
TH'S PORTIOCAL WORK GOLDsMita. 9 HNSUN, SHENSTONE, A large Invoice of OIL PAINTINGS, from the Dusseldorf Dresden, Berlin and Flemish 
are POETICAL tata , many ef them perfect gems, and will bear comparison with the finest 
by Riad DELIVER HE with Life and numerous Notes, | the city. Db ing 
aear'? PARNELL WART 
36 Y TALES with Lives by Wil ON, & GREEN, | Por Ladies and Gentlemen, with Silver and Gilt Mountings. 
Pus COWPER, with Notes and Life by Willmott. Opera Glasses, Fans, Head Ornaments, 
EY’s JOAN » aad Minor ADS ENSIDE and DYBR. Edited by Will- Together with a very large assortment of FANCY GOODS, of every description. 





The above edition of the BRITISH 
ew Js hatatong ap othe tat 
Catalogues may be had on 











PORTS dts ts tehes the cheapest of in th 
omer Some eviainal Goal Gesigue by casinant a 
EB. BALDWIN, Agent. 
FOR FAMILY LIBRARIES AND PRESENTS. 
THE NEW IMPROVED ag or 
at NGTON 15 vols., 12mo., with 29 steel plates. 
’s clk $19; and VARIOUS WAND 
SOME BINDINGS. 
se ARE. ay 32mo, Cloth, $8. Wih Por- 
Ss trait and Pia! in 
VARIOUS HAN! & BINDINGS. 
Iu 4 vols. Popular Edition. Sub- 
ey ae } tertbers’ Kuition and Llustrated 
Wa on. VARIOUS HANDSOME BINDINGS. 
G. P. PUTNAM, 006 Broadway, N. Y., and all Booksellers. 
THE MOST SUPERB HOLIDAY BOOK EVER ISSUED 
C. SCRIBNER, (Books Building, 124 Grand St., 
Second door East of Broadway, New York, 
HAS JUST READY, 
ILD FLOWERS, ) weAwn AND PLougso FROM NATUR By M 
With an Introduction by Mrs. L. H. Sigovrsey. a iy aio, with 23 Pay 
T ¥ morecco, $15; antique moroce), 50. 


mort sopoch, et Oo petore resents other claims t 
issaed—p =r ims to 





Seca ties ea eee at 
‘Sot on wean of antae here proecred ia 
own 
when first gathered from their native wild The volume 
and the breath of Spring.” The indefatigab'e authoress 
all ior. groups from nature but has coloured over ten thou- 
hand, to secure absolute fidelity to the models. 
te fringe and esl coloured down on some of the flowers, and to the 
to mature, while so creditable to the perfection of art. The 
its eqaal, in design or execu.ion, amongst those devoted to illus. 


uce a more elegant, sttnstine. and permanently beautiful volume 
result of immense (oil, patience, and perseverance, as well as the 

refiued roo delicate sas. The author has selected vari- 
wn and coloured t! ‘rom vature, with ber own hand, and 
of her own—each a gem by itself ; and the 
forming a picture of rare loveliness. Mrs. Sigourney eontribates 
verse. As het bookmaking, it has never been 
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cture bai a flower, and sometimes the flower is of that exqui- 
‘imner’s art could imitate without A ago of genius to 
ures Was painted by Mrs. B.'s id. er genius has 
as eat asto Nasure' . wid Fi »wers, and ms this of 
with a Soqren if woods and b! blossoms. — 4 
Whoever ¥ witl ‘take the Book” will c: fer 
of all the seasons combined in one. No ari door of lux- 
tithe of the pleasure which this book will convey to whoever saall be so 
it.”"—WV. ¥. Independent. 
segbean & work of love i S lady, who is well known 
Us ie © her penc n collecting her materials 
weuried eee pop, beiegieg Ln ged the finest pF hs of the 
of America. drawing all these groups from Nature, the 
all the oceien ue with her own hand to secure absolute fidelity to 
no a commend this volume to the attention of all lovers of 


111 edition of this superb work could be prepared, in 
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very 


be above 


New York, December 2d, 


Ss 
A small Invoice of SWISS CARVED WO: 


we 
tes, as to Quality. Pm Pong 
tof at 
Plated w 
PS, large and fcll assortment of Shefli¢id, Birmiagham, 


The Goods have been 
BALL, who has recently returned phy Derbee, and we feel warranted in 
~ eo Beautiful and 


naorusn Semaatee So, 


Goods. 
K, very Beautiful. 


Silver Ware. 
Large Additions having been made to this Department of our Stock, of our New Standard 
1ovo 


repared to say that it cannot be “equalled in the United 
Vorlety of Styles, Patterns and Workmanship, and are pre- 
notice, ers to any porrniry 

are and Cutlery. 

snd’ Ameriean PLATE and CUT- 


selected with great care during the last Four Montbs, by Mr. 
saying that they 
Goods ever before offered for sale in this 


may spend a very pleasant hour or two in looking 
invited. 


Rich Collection of 


HENRY BALL, 
WILLIAM BLACK, 
EBENEZER MONROE. 





CATHOLIC 
[* 8#LecTING your 


Sad et cae their rich 


M suit all classes. 
Ask particularly to see 


hy. 
They also publish 
published. 


Also BEAD3, MEDALS, 
variet; 


varied A 
NAL and CONTROVERSIAL WORKS, in every Style of Binding, 


371 BROADWAY. 
PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


PRESENTS FOR THE perpen dg DO NOT FORGET YOUR 
CATHOLIC FRIENDS, but cal 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED CATHOLIC WSADQUARTERS, 
EDWARD preparer & BROTHER, 371 BROADWAY, 


Assortment of BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, h one pore 
and at p 


“ Gentillucel’s Life of The Blessed Virgin,” 
A perfect chef d'euere of Gorgeous Binding, Beautiful Engravings, and Exquisite Typogra- 


Haydock’s Catholic Family Bible, Royal 4to. 
With Commentary Unabridged, the most Magnificent Edition of the Inspired Writings ever 
published on this side of the Atlantic, and the 


St. John’s Manual, 


The most Complete, Comprehensive, and Elegant Manual of CATHOLIC PRAYER, ever 


ENGRAVINGS, STATUETTES, and MEDALLIONS in every 


sa- Do Not Forget the Number, 371 Broadway. ~£8 


EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 
(James B. Krexsr}, 
871 Broadway. 





s@ AT GIMBREDE’S.—Hand-made Paper, only to be procared there. 





a@- AT GIMBREDE’S.—Striped Note Paper in Four Colours. 





s@- AT GIMBREDE’S.—Macquet Paper, not kept at any other store. 





s@ AT GIMBREDE’S.—Alhambra Papers, in variety of shades and shapes. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNL ree as AND THE SANDWICH IB- 


LAN by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and 
Ree, Beane te eee et tan Gendanteh letende for mele ok oll times. 





THE ROvs mess. 
ESTABLISHED 


71 suLren azeant, NEW YORE. 
J.G. ISHAM & CU. 
DEALERS IN COFFEE, srrom, AND MUSTARD, 
ae Yeast eg, 
Bakers f Conse, and estes. Sone. seme nei, 
Reested, and Ground Cotes, round Pi , Pimento, Cassia, nee trons Oot” 
‘artar, French Ri he, ‘hoch: ad 


Mus: wird, Bode, Jour, 
fee, en ion tileaer, White, African at and sore Pepper, in or original 
© 
lls and Factory, Jersey City. 
PINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER.OF COLLEGE PLACR, 
Opposite And at 


No. 


J. G. Isaam.] (N. J. Busey 








the Hudson Railroad 
YONKERS, 
opposite the Railroad 
HA CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY ry DESCRIPTION 
branasof eee studing own MAX SUTAINE. All vabtereat ve Claret 
and Hock Wines. 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
Tithe different kinds of Sauces Mustard, Sweet Oil, &e. 
A General Assortment of Provisions, including Celebrated Bonuincrom Hams, West 
EN BUTTER rageived fresh every masning Soom, Dairies. 
oe eens e to all parts of ae ert. B, 
Soortas coustey adjacent 





LADIES VISITING THE SEA-SIDE TOURISTS, AND 
TRAVELLERS 
WILL FIND THE APPLICATION OF 


GODFREY’'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


OTH COOLING AND REFRESHING TO THE FACE AND SKIN, Secgyeees en ALL 
heat and irritability, removing Eruptions, Sunburn, Freckles, and Tan, and rendering 
the Skin soft, clean, and heatthy. e One Dollar. 


EUGENE DUPUY, 609 Brosdwa 
ag SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. amily Chemist. 


M ° T H E R Ss pa 
MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 
* = val TO PROCURE MRS. ay yt SeornINe Sct FOR CHILDREN 
hing. Ithas no = facilitates the p: ba hd 


earth. 
, reduc! cing all Tohamanetion’ il y all pain, ee is sure to 
end it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and relief and th 
to your infants. Perfectly safe, in all cases. 
valuable PA ang mm a is the prescriptioa of one of the most experienced and skilful fe- 
w England, and has been used with never- failing success in millions 











a@- AT GIMBREDE’S.—French & English Note Papers, 300 varieties. 





a7 AT GIMBREDE’S.—A great variety of Papier-Mache Desks. 





a> AT GIMBREDE’S 


On 
pe 





P zl in pearl and ivory. 





aa AT GIMBREDE’S.—French Sealing Wax, Gay and Sombre colours. 





of the 


time requisite for colouring, &c., early orders will be necessary to se- 





NOW READY: 
MRS. MARY J. HOLMES’ NEW STORIES. 
DORA ag be OR, T E. . 
Agi icin oR Gu Wat Sauk, Am 
In one neat 12mo. Wa 474 Pages. Pri¢e $1 00. 
Also ready, uniform in style with the above, 
sEW Ay ga or 


1220 
HOMSTHAD Os Mo Tie wibaibe, . ae 
W BROOK; OR, RUSA LEE. Bh pas pages. 


12mo. $1 00. 
i2mo. $1 00. 


eacter and manners, their 
Seid by all Booksellers. Single copies mailed, BOOT.FAmD, om roeat 


os iN she pen 


‘ark Row, New York. 


con hd Holmes’ books are always cotorteiotns, § om their fresh and — portrayal oe cha- 
ready as, and happ. P 





cir- 


s@> AT GIMBREDE’S.—Playing Cards, (Eucha & Picquet Packs). 


pe 


— 


we’ believe it to be the best and surest remedy in the world, in + —— of Dysentery and 
Diarrhoe in Children, whether it arises trum rah fh or any other 
If life and health can be estimated by dollars and cents, it is wore. its its weight in gold. 
Millions of bottles are sold every year in the United States. It is an old aad well-tried 
” Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
mg None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS &4 PERKINS is on the outside wrap- 


er. 
. Office, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 





a> AT GIMBREDE’S.—A Card Case included with each (plate). 





a@- A Case also included with 100 Cards, from an old plate. 





= 
Cards (‘he approved style). 


AT CERNE SSW Ee Weting Cards, Visiting and B 


ONSTIPATION (Costiyeness) and 
without Medicines, Injections, or Baths, by Da 
an om agrecnse and nutritious m Wakton’s Genuine Eeva- 
Their effect in speedily restoring the Stomach = nod 6 to the normal condition 
satonishes all classes of unbelievers. Certificates and references of the most respectable 


completely cu: 
Perea Abe ‘A ORACKERS, 











aa AT GIMBREDE’S.—The apnroved At Home and Church Invi- 
tation, on Note Paper, as originally introduced by hi 





sp AT GIMBREDE’S.—Note Paper Iovitations at the same price as Cards. 





a> AT GIMBREDE’S.—Visiting Cards engraved in proper style and finish. 





s@- AT GIMBREDE’S.—Col 


d Initial 5 i 





artistically executed. 





a 





AT 588 B: 
atten productions). 


Hotel.—xamine the specimens (\hat 





aa A’ 
varying in price from $5 





346 and 348 Broadway, N.Y. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY'S LIST 
WF ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND NEW JUVENILES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
TT serived by Mra 3. WP OATARY OR, THE SuaksreaRe SisteRwoop. 45 Ideal Portrai's. 
ra. 3. . 


- Lvol. Imperial 8vo, ia , $12—P AND 

Views and P. ganjceta | vil walt ex = ehh gi TL HO 
ws extra — OUSEHOLD 
BOOK OF PO) a db SGharies A llarge . 800. Half moroero, 


‘ol. B¥a, 
ee FavounIre ENGL iit POEMS. OF THE 
awe cir Oui Casetgea)* 1 Illustrated with upwards of two hundred en- 
ero! 


r GURSR ED ES —Bethal Fans.—A Splendid Assortment just imported, 





Tovitation, 
aussi une grande variete a’ 


GIMBREDE, Premier Graveur de Cartes, a New York, Hotel Metropolitas, Broadway, 


o> GIMBREDE, Graveur de Cartes de Visite, Mariage, Billets d’ 
&c., &c., et importeur d- Papier et Enveloppes de Paris et de Loudres. On sg 


articles de luxe pour cadeaux de Noce et fete du jour de L’an 





2a- PREPARE fo 
Sos to order Visiting U 
increased facilities, is pi 
fo the first style of the art. 
be — in =e eat, 


best im, 
GIM BR Dé, gm sader of Fashion in Card Eagraving, 588 Broadwa. 


x the Holidays.—Gentlemen will find Bt at advan- 
Jords for New Year's Day, at GIMBREDE’S, who, by 
to fu-nish plates in. ths fashionable texts at chert wat 

He also has the largest all the newest tt of Carta to 


-B. all old plates recut witho 
ressions on unglazed cards. provided one hundred be Saket 


Me aod Bristol Board. 











it artists, t vol. Ato, ay: 
‘gilt, ay So pees, PDEs AND SONNETS. Sel irom the most emi- 
authors, justrated with neatly coloured cagravi (in the style of ** Sabbath a READ arteg buseern ap No tlee.—-GIMBREDE, ¥ Leader of 
Bales rinted vol. square 8vo. in e $3 50, and moroceo.—THE | in the Card En, ectfully calls the attention of about ordering 
r ACE ; ou, Lays or Baratzusw. Selected from the British P With 32 | their Wedding 3, to the fact that all the vecders executed at . Pacing vane lh Card-Ea- 
fi Fr and others. 1 e! square 1 extra c.oth, gilt, ving Pstablishmeat have given entire satisfaction, and that Thave 
+ or, oi eh aber Arita vol extra coi tt 82 Iulustrated Myo Bena obted " i EcuTe corte Caretches by inferior Godeaen ny which had had been re- 
ow io ocorrect sty worse 
= G TRAVELS AND ADVENT Bako MoNeu ak A | ing, ahd an fnferior quality of sani ar ate paper. 1 tould alee cent tae engraving aad 
b — 1 vyol.——MILTON’S Bie ALLBO RO printing are all ses, and uader my immediate supervision. In the 
by and nih odes Beaa sn tae ton finest tata a- | ment wey oe tee tials and ng bok on Ly Paper and Envelopes, I possess facilities 
a sane eis rng $3.——BURNS’ PO- | others, my me! of » by which process the is not in the least 
A 3. An arcade Fito t by the most eminent or cut through. DIOe-F <TRS in new designs and ia variety, 
poe avalos or, “ razco tit FORT AY fad of the best silver, and engraved in such style of letter as may be suited tothe name. Ia 
MO 1a } ate A "to. to. Tasteat ed 1 connection with the E depariment will always be fouud a judiciously selected stock 
mot Extra n wie’) of the finest French aad Engiish S:ationery, received mee from well-known manufactories 
> merase F ot tee aE "FAUSTARY. Tiustrated pL * Mooqet. cad ; al sich sein © Se Py nd 
i repo uthentic sources, | fine vory, and Mosaic mountings, labo cart inlaid w! ver, 
by Robert B. Brough. 1 vol. large Svo., extra cloth, $3 75; half calf, $5; full calf, $6. together with many other Aas ceeds Dane asp teed etna, I Writing Desks, 
Ed Books, Ex Pomade Seon ate Rist Bande "he tanslecitn, the tar — p+ —} 4 
a conc! nsion, 
TT BOY’s BOOK OF INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION, By Flisha WN: paler, ey th 365 | ment of W elapse to be fou.d in the city. Opens received for the delivery of 
drawn from the 1 neat vol. ne gilt, $1 50.——OUR FAVOUR- | Wedding In GIMBREDE, Eograver, 583 Broadway, East side. 
E F § ma FAVOU Py eens = Te ‘OLD a tae Howprepra Tine. 
.—TAI NOM - H a TO E CURIOUS.—I 
Moary m; Recoas. eb 600 Fistares. pane. —_ am give = names of the 
gaie Coals gn "iy Jonn Tigo. bongo] 3 GREEN'S tale in in the shore advertisement Leva Thave re Seeguied Dots carraring sad co- 
Y ting I eonurbtons from the m the peas re ae a Mrs. Abdy. well as to name the 
AL, a ms Martin. artim,” With esienved DO GOOD and Set “ Pald for it. an agency oe 
au 5 Author of OM rancnbes The terms are such tbere can be no of los.” Every 
Bow’? “ebe APS, By the. Reihor of hoot ‘anny’s Story mally will be god to obtain some some of them. Ror particulars a 





FOWLER & WSLLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York, 


character. Nota nee of any drag pa medicine in their composition, 
returned. 


d their benef r the purchase wong, Fy 
Hanutaccured only by the subscriber, robe sold at his Variety Cracker eae 


near Houston. Price 30 cents pe pound. Will keep for years in an 
genuine but those stamped “* DAV Y's. 





ISAAC ahi N. ¥Y. 


HE ONLY ARTICLE Unrtvalled in the Market, with Immense 
Demand —The reasoa why, is that by Navure’s own process it re- 
ur pe afier the ir becomes ara ching ; supplies the natural 

fluids, and thus makes it grow on bald heads, Lp od wed er em 
scalp, quiets and tones up the nerves, and c’ = eeieiiecal id may be relied 
pw! to cure all diseases ee the scalp rif tales i it will stop “pF keep it p Fomng falling off ; makes 
glossy, healthy and beautiful, and if used by th t 9 or thres e Limes & week, t will 

See GN a fest err: os op hay "Fead the folowing and Judes 4 yourselves 
sw ux, 


ej 8, 1°58. 
Messrs. O. J. Wood & Co.—Gentlemen : Having heard a good deal about Professor Wood 
Hair Restorative, and my be being wen gray, I made up my to lag 





Tmanenil 


‘ood's 
aside the mes. 

persons, had all manner of patent medi- 

‘and a short time ago I commenced uslag your article, to test it tor m; 

satisf: glad I did 


of others who may be as as LY Oao Tet dae hd pe 
Sitka give ir Restorative 4 


ement 
rejudice without reasons for my wh it aside, are un 4 your 
-| Pia till they have further — — demonstration, I write yen 
this letter, which you mong she Say saek, them to me for further proof, 
we am in and out of the N. Y. Wire — 4 Hetabiishment every day. 
y hair is now its natural colour in appearance every way, being 
7 iter aed and Carroll Streets, ah ie Fam, 100 RAY JERKING 
ree! 4 
ae Lavixestom, Ala., Feb. | =. 
p—Dear Sir: Your Hair Restorative has done much good in ‘this Part of the 
Mi hair has been eee = ee for several years, caused, I suppese, a a 
slight Carn when I was eee: an infant. have been your Restorative for six 
weeks and I find that I have a fine head ? nai now growing, atter having ‘ined all ‘other 
remedies known, to no efect. I aPthink . the = valuable remedy now extant, and advise 


ali who are afflicted that way to use you: 
ublish this if you think er. ‘ours, &c., 8. W. MIDDLETON. 
—— . a ne 1 
Pror. Woop—Dear Sir: Your Hair 


fact BaLD. 
of my head is well studded 
eg I have Epave wxied 
prep: whatever. ge porecenl sepcmame 
tilon, esa induce taany odhers a THOMAS, M.D. 
The viet cad tea in bottles ‘bile : ge medium. and smali ; the 
small holds }4 a pin’ (rand retals for one dolar per be le; the um holds at least twenty 
per cent more {a propor'ion than the emall, retals fr wo dollars ae Sees : the large holds 
Goods 


a quart, 44 oe 
; WOOD 4 CO. Proprigiars Sig Broagway, HY, 
ancy 


44 se N. ¥. Railin) 

vu. J. erent Wire ling 
LLOW AY’S OINTMENT —E sipetas and Cancer, the scourges 

H°? 4 BO are in’ ke appl fe healing 


all good 








allibly removed fps yey of this powerful wees 
oor oon — ‘Ttere are many living who have escaped becoming 
Said at the manufactory, ‘No. $0 Maiden Lane, New York; and by all druggists, at 25e., 
63c., and $1 per pot. 
Wu. roune. 
TH. Toure. } W.AYOUNG & CO, PRO RS, 





DFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN“ST 


























